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Jamib Beat't'ie. 1735-1803. 

THE VINStBBL ; OR, THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame^s proud temple shines afar ; 

Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 

Chec'k by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown. 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar. 

In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 

Then dropp'd into the grave, unpitied and .unknown! 

And yet the languor of inglorious days 

Not equally oppressive is to all ; 

Him who ne'er listen'd to the voice of praise, 

The silence of neglect can ne'er appal. 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call. 

Would shrink to hear th' obstreperous trump of 

Fame ; 
Supremely bless'd if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 
Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines pro- 

claim. 

The rolls of Fame I will not now explore ; 
Nor need I here describe in learned lay. 
How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore, 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array ; 
Vol. If. —B 
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His waving locks and beard all hoary gray : 
While from his bending shoulder decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung ; 
And ever, as he went, some merry lay he sung. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 
With thee let Pageantry and Power abide : 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 
Where, tlurough wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature's charms. 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain, 
The parasite their influence never warms. 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

Though richest hues the peacock's plumes adorn, 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat. 
Rise, sons of Harmony, and hail the mom, 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float : 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 
Where the gray linnets carol from the hill. 
Oh, let them ne'er, with artificial note. 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bill. 
But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander when 
they win. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann'd, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow — 

If bleak and barren Scotia's hills arise — 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skiea, 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eye& 

Then grieve not thou, to whom th' indulgent Muse 
Youcli^afes a portion of celestial fire : 
Nor blame the partial Fates if they refuse 
Th' imperial banquet and the rich attire. 
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Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined t 
No ; let thy heaven-taught soul to Heaven aspire^ 
To Fancy, Freedom, Harmony resign'd ; 
Ambition^s grovelling crew for ever left behind. 

Canst thou forego the pure ethereal soul, 
In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 
On Ihe dull couch of Luxury to loll. 
Stung with disease, and stupified with spleen ; 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery's screen. 
Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide 
(The mansion then no more of joy serene). 
Where Fear, Distrust, Malevolence abide. 
And impotent Desire, and disappointed Pride ? 

Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbhng woodland, the resounding shore. 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, [given % 
Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for- 

These charms shall work thy soul's eternal health. 
And love, and gentleness, and joy impart. 
But these thou must renounce, if lust of wealth 
E'er win its way to thy corrupted heart : 
For ah ! it poisons like a scorpion's dart ; 
Prompting th' ungenerous wish, the selfish schemOy 
The stem resolve unmoved by pity's smart. 
The troublous day, and long distressful dream. 
Return, my roving Muse, resume thy puiposed 
theme. , 

There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A shepherd-swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairy-land might dwells 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady \ 
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But he, I ween, was of the north conntrie ; 
A nation famed for song and beauty's charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil, serene amid alarms. 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 

The shepherd-swain of whom I mention made, 
"On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock ; 
The sickle, scythe, or plough he never sway'd ; 
An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 
His drink the living water from the rock : 
The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's shock ; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent, 
Did guidp and guard their wanderings wheresoe'er 
they went. 

From labour health, from health contentment 

springs : 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 
He envied not, he never thought of kmgs ; 
Nor from those appetites sustained -annoy. 
That chance may frustrate, or indulgence cloy ; 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He moum'd no recreant friend nor mistress coy, 
For on his vows the blameless Phoebe smiled. 
And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child. 

No jealousy their dawn of love o'ercast. 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 

Each.season look'd delightful as it pass'd. 

To the fond husband and the faithful wife. 

Beyond the lowly vale of shepherd-life 

They never roam'd ; secure beneath the storm 

Which in Ambition's lofty land is rife. 

Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 

Of pride, each bud of joy industrious to deform. 

The wight, whose tales these artless lines unfold, 
Was all the ofispring of this humble pair : 
His birth no oracle or seer foretold ; 
No prodigy appear'd in earth or air. 
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Nor aught that might a strange event declare. 
You guess each circumstance of Edwin's birth ; 
The parent's transport and the parent's care ; 
The gossip's prayer for wealth, and wit, and worth ; 
And one long summer-day of indolence and mirth. 

And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy — 
Deep thought oil seem'd to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy ; 
Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy ; 
And now his look was most demurely sad ; 
And now he laugh'd aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours stared and sigh'd, yet bless'd the lad : 
Some deem'd him wondrous wise, and some be- 
lieved him mad. 

But why should I his childish feats display? 
Concourse, and noise, and toil he ever fled, 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped, 
Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain's head, 
Or, where the maze of some bewilder'd stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led. 
There would he wander wild, till Phoebus' beam, 
Shot from the western cliff, released the weary team. 

Th' exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed. 

To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 

His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 

To work the wo of any living thing. 

By trap or net, by arrow or by sling, 

These he detested, those he scom'd to wield. 

He wish'd to be the guardian, not the king. 

Tyrant far less, or traitor of the field. 

And sure the sylvan reign unbloody joy might yield. 

Lo ! where the stripling, wrapp'd in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And sees on high, amid th' encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine : 

B2 
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18 JAMES BEATTIE. 

While waters, woods, and winds in concert join, 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 
Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman^s puny craft supplies % 
Ah!,no : he better knows great Nature^s charms to 
prize. 

And oft he traced the uplands, to survey, 
When o^er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray. 
And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn : 
Far to the west the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroaui at early toil. 
But lo ! the sun appears ! and heaven, earth, ocean 
smile. 

And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was lost. 
What dreadful pleasure ! there t9 stand sublime, 
Like shipwreck^ mariner on desert coast, 
And view th^ enormous waste of vapour, toss'd 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon round, 
Now scoop'd in gulfs, with mountains now eair' 

bossM ! 
And hear the voice of mirth and song rebound. 
Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar pro- 
found ! 

In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 
In darkness and in storm he found delight : 
^or less than when on ocean- wave serene 
The southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. 
Even sad vicissitude amused his soul : 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene. 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A fiigh, a tear so sweet he wish'd not to contioL « 
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" Oh ye wild groves, oh where is now your bloom I" 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought), 
" Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy glooiDy 
Of late so grateful in the hour of drought ! 
Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forssdcc % 
Ah ! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought ? 
For now the storm howls mournful through the 

brake. 
And the dead fohage flies in many a shapeless flake. 

" Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'dl 
Ah ! see, th' unsightly slime and sluggish pool 
Have all the solitary vale imbrown'd ; 
Fled each fair form, and mute each melting soundf 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray : 
And, hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 
Uproots the grove, and rolls the shattered rocks 
away. 

" Yet such the destiny of all on Earth : 

So flourishes and fades majestic Man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth. 

And fostering gales a while the nursUng fan. 

Oh smile, ye Heavens serene ; ye mildews wan, 

Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 

Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on th^ swift though silent wings of Time, 

Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 

" And be it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn : 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mounu* 
Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return t 
Is yonder wave the sun's eternal bed ? 
Soon shall the orient with new lustre bum. 
And Spring shall soon her vital influence shed^ 
Again atUme the grove, agaia ^i^iu \Xi<& \&»^« 
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« 

** Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive t 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penurjr, and pain ^ 
No : Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright through th' eternal year of Love's triumphant 
reign." 

This truth sublime his simple sire had taught ; 
In sooth, 'twas almost all the shepherd knew. 
No subtle nor superfluous lore he sought, 
Nor ever wish'd his Edwin to pursue. 
" Let man's own sphere," said he, " confine his view. 
Be man's peculiar work his sole delight." 
And much and oft he wam'd him to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right. 
By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might 

** And from the prayer of Want and plaint of Wo, 
^h never, never turn away thine ear ! 
Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below. 
Ah ! what were man, should Heaven refuse to heart 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done. 
Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear. 
And friends, and native land ; nor those alone ; 
All human weal and wo learn thou to make thine 
own." 

See, in the rear of the warm sunny shower, 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ; 
For now the storm of summer-ram is o'er. 
And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the sky. 
And, lo ! in the dark east, expanded high. 
The rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! 
Fond fool, that deem'st the streaming glory nig|i, 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun ! 
'Tis fled afar, ere half thy purposed race be run. 
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Yet couldst thou learn that thus it fares with age, 
When pleasure, wealth, or power the bosom warm. 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood's rage» 
And Disappointment of her sting disarm. 
But why shoiild foresight thy fond heart alarm t 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire ; 
Pursue, poor imp, th' imaginary charm. 
Indulge gay hope, and Fancy's pleasing fire : 
Fancy and Hope too soon shall of themselves expire*. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely, gale. 
Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star. 
Lingering and listening, wander'd down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves and corses pale ; 
And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till silenced by the owl's terrific song, [along. 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering isles 

Or, when the setting moon, in crimson dyed, 

Hung o'er the dark and melancholy deep. 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied, 

Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep ; 

And there let Fancy rove at large, till sleep 

A vision brought to his entranced sight* 

And, first, a wildly-murmuring wind 'gau creep 

Shrill to his ringing ear ; then tapers bright, 

With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of night. 

Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch 
Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 
And forth a host of little warriors march. 
Grasping the diamond-lance and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 
And green their helms and green their silk attire ; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 
The long-robed minstrels wake the warbling wire, 
And some with mellow breath the martial pipe in- 
spire. 
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With meniment, and song, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from m3rrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear, 
And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart awav, they wheel askance ; 
To right, to left, they thrid the fljring maze ; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along : with many-coloured rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests blaze. 

The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who scared'st the vision with thy clarion shrill, 
Fell chanticleer ! who oft hath reft away 
My fancied good, and brought substantial ill ! 
Oh, to thy cursed scream, discordant still. 
Let Harmony aye shut her gentle ear : 
Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 
And ever in tny dreams the ruthless fox appear. 

Forbear, my Muse. Let Love attune thy line. 
Revoke the spell. Thine Edwin frets not so. 
For how should he at wicked chance repine, 
Who feels from every change amusement flow ! 
Even now his eyes with smiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the scenes of mom, 
Where the fresh flowers in living lustre blow, 
Where thousand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 
A thousand notes of joy in every breeze are bomeu 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 

The lowing herd ; the shecpfold's simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous hom along the clifls above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet^s lay of love. 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 
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The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown'd with her pail, the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks a field ; and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings ; 
Through rustling com the hare astonish^ spiings ; . 
Slow tolls the vUlage clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester^ bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 
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THB HBRMIT. 

" Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the hermit cries^ 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faitUess phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good-will. 

" Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and fru^ fare. 
My blessing and repose. 
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<* No flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Taught by that Pow'r that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

'' But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earthbom cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that httle long." 

Soft as the dew from Heaven descends, 
^ His gentle accents feU ; 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 
And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure, 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master's care ; 

The wicket, op'ning with a latch, 
Received the hannless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their ev'ning rest. 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire^ 
And cheer'd his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store. 
And gayly press'd and smiled ; 

And, skill'd in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguUed/ 
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Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling fagot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To sooth the stranger's wo ; 
For grief was heavy at his hear^ 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 
With answering care oppressed : 

** And whence, unhappy youth,'' he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast t 

" From better habitations spum'd, 

Reluctant dost thou rove ; 
Or grieve for friendship imretum'd, 

Or unregarded love ? 

" Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things. 

More trifling still than they. 

" And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep I 

** And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modem fair one's jest : 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows huah^ 

And spurn the sex,** he said : 
But, while he spoke, a rising blush 

His lovelorn guest bettaV ^. 
Vol. IL-^-C 
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Surprised, he sees new beauties lise. 
Swift mantling to the view ; 

lake colours o'er the morning skies, 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The loyel3r stranger stands confessed* 

A maid in all her charms. 

<< And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried ; 

'< Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where Heav'n and you reside. 

" But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

" My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 

He had but only me. 

'' To win me from his tender arms 

Unnumber'd suiters came, 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feign'd a name. 

*' Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk'd of love. 

'< In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth or pow^r had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had. 
But these were all to me. 
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** And when, beside me in the dale, 

He caroll'd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 

And music to the grove. 

" The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of Heav'n refined. 
Could naught of purity display 

To emukte his mind. 

" The dew, the blossoms of the tree. 

With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his ; but, wo to me. 

Their constancy was mine ! 

** For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed m his pain. 

'* Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a soUtude forlorn 

In secret, where he died. 

" But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shsdl pay ; 
VU seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

" And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

111 lay me down and die ; 
Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I." 

" Forbid it. Heaven !" the hermit cried, 

And clasped her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one tum'd to chid 

Twas Edwin's self th^Xpie^^^^. 



\ 
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I 

" Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

" Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And ev'ry care resign : 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that's mine ? 

" No, never from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so true. 

The sigh that rends th^r constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 



THE DB8BRTBD TILLAGB. 

SwtBT Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the lab'ring swain, 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting Summer's ling'ring blooms delay'd : 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please : 
How often have I Ipiter'd o'er thy green, / 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 
How often have I paused on ev'ry charm, 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topp'd the neighb'rinf hill, 
The hawthorn bush, vrith seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 
How often have I bless'd the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree : 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
^ndalei^ta of art and feats of slTengthwent round. 
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And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 
'Hie dancing pair, that simply sought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 

these. 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bo w'rs their cheerful influence shed. 
These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are 
fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amid thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiUng plain : 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amid thy desert wa&s the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Svaik are thy bow'rs in shapeless ruin all. 
And the lon^^ grass o'ertops the mould'ring wall ; 
And, tremblmg, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When ev'ry rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 

C2 
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For him light labour spread her wholesome storei 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : • 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And ev'ry want to luxury alUed, 
And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
These, far departing^, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's pow'r. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amid thy tangUng walks and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has giv'n my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amid these humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
To husband out Ufe's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amid the swains to show my book-leam'd skill, 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew« 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 
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Oh, bless'd retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How bless'd is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease j 
Wad quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, smce *tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
E:q;dore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands, in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
Bat on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Anffels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Bmka to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, aU his prospects bright'ning to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung. 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their younjfj 
The noisy ffeese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watchdog's voice that bay'd the whispering 

wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These aU in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grassffrown footway tread. 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 
To sedk her nightly shed, and weep till mom : 
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She only left of all the hannless train, 
T^e sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
.^nd still where many a garden flow'r grows wildy 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The vUlagje preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty jwunds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his |[odly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, jior wish'd to change his 
Unskilful he to fawn or seek for pow'r, [place ; 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Olaim'd kincLred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat byihis fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo ; [glow. 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; * 
But in his duty prompt, at ev'ry call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all : 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting hfe was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay'd, 
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The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Ck)mf6rt came down the trembling wretch to raiM, 
And Ms last falt'ring accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 
Ev'n children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distreM'd : • 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n. 
But adl his serious thoughts had rest in Heav'n. 
As some tall chff, that Ufts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Etemsd sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skiU'd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a jok Aiad he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling roimd, 
Oonvey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew^— 
^Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presagey 
And ev'n the story ran that he could gauge : 
In ai^guing^ too, the parson own'd 1^ «Ym^ 
For, ev'n though vanquish'd, lie co\M «xfgQL<^ «>s^\ 
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While words of learned length and thund'ring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round : 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

' The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewash'd wall, the nicely-sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen bougns, and flowers and fennel gay : 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain, transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring mansion from its fall? 

. Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's import^mce to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more tm peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow sludl clear, 
Relax his pond'rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantUng glass go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press'd, 

Shall Idas the cup to pass it to the rest. 
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Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
f me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they froUc o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With aU the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 
In tiiese, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e'en wnile fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the Umits stimd 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore^ 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards e'en beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supphed ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
Tke robe that wraps his Umbs in silken sloth 
Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where soUtary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each netful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies : 
While thus the land, adom'd for pleasure all, 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As Qome fair female, unadom'd and plain^ 
Seci^re to please while youth confirms her reigUf 
UUi^ e^r?i]r borrow'd charm thaX dte&% ^ss^^^^SAik^ 
Mf jfiMftviiijitt ait the triumpli oi \i«t fr7^\ 
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But when those channs are past, for charms are 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, [frail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress : 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 
In Nature's simplest charms at first array'd ; 
But, verging to dechne, its splendours rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by Famine, from the smiling land 
,The moumftd peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The coimtry blooms — a garden and a grave ! 

Where, then, ah ! where shall Poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous Prided 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — What waits him there ? 
To see profasion that he must not share ; 
To see ten ^ousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of Pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 
Here, while the courtier ghtters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomp display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way ; 

I The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! [eyes 

Are these thy serious thoughts? Ah, turn tiune 
Where the poor houseless, shivering female lies : 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless^Jl, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrsss'd ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as ^ie primrose peeps beneati^. 1i!b& lOiooctk^ 
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Now loirt to all ; her friends, her virttie fled. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head, 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the 

show'r, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, amlntious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loreUest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a Utile bread ! 

Ah, no. To distant cUmes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. 
Far diff 'rent there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birdis forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance crown'4 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around : 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The ratthng terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men more murd'rous stiU than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the' skies. 
Far diiF'rent these from ev'ry former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warUing grove. 
That only shelter'd thefts of hanmess love, [day, 

Good Heav'n ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleasure past, 
Hung round the bow'rs, aM fondly look'd their last. 
And took a lohg farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the vreBSVjerEv xsaxBk\ 

Vol. tt.'^D 
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And shudd'ring still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' wo ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, loveUer in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
"With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And bless'd the cot where ev'ry pleasure rose ; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
"While her fond husband strove to lend reUef, 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

Oh, Luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things Uke these for thee ! 
How do thjr potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy I 
Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 
At ev'ry draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy wo ; 
Till, sapp'd their strength, and ev'ry part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. . 

E'en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the bus'ness of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pond'ring here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anch'rin^ vessel spreads the sail, 
That, idly waiting, flaps with ev'ry gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand* 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderness are there ; 
And Piety, with wishes placed abov«. 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still tirst to 3y where sensual Joys mvaAe\ 
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Unfit, in these degen'rate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest Fame. 
Dear, charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bliss and all my wo, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of ev'ry virtue, fare thee* well ; 
Farewell ! and, oh ! where'er thy voice be tried, • 
On Tomo's cUffs or Pambamarca's side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength possessed, 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While self-dependant pow'r can Time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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tnt TRC DCATH OF MR. ROBERT LRTRT. 

Condemned to Hope's delusive mine. 
As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts or slow decline. 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried through many a varying year. 
See Levet to the grave descend. 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of ev'ry friendless name the friend. 
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Yet still he fills aflfection's eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, lettered Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting Nature called for aid, 
And hov'ring Death prepared the blow, 

His vigorous remedy displayed, 
The pow'r of art without the show. 

In Misery's darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 

No summons mock*d by chill delay. 
No petty gain disdained by pride. 

The modest wants of ev'ry day 
The toil of ev'ry day supplied. 

His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th' Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm, lus powers were bright, 

Though now his eightieth year was lUgh. 

Then with no fiery throbbing pain. 

No cold gradations of decay. 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 
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THB VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, IN IMITATION OF Tfll 
TENTH 8ATISB OF JUVENAL. 

Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O'erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where wav'ring man, betray'd by vent'rous pride, 
To choose the dreary paths without a guide, 
As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude. 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice. 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice ; 
How nations sink by darling schemes oppressed. 
When vengeance listens to the fool's request. 
Pate wings with ev'ry wish th' afflictive dart. 
Each gift of nature and each grace of art ; 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows. 
With fatal sweetness elocution flows. 
Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen'ral massacre of gold ; 
Wide-wasting pest ! that rages unconfined, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind ; 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws. 
For gold the hirehng judge distorts the laws ; 
Wesdth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let hist'ry tell where rival kings command. 
And dubious title shakes the madded land. 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 
Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation's vultures hovet TOXBai^. 

D2 
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The needy traveller serene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
Does envy seize thee ? crush th' upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy ; 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 
The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade, 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 
One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one gen'ral cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 
Few know the toiling statesman's fear or care, 
Th' insidious hval and the gaping heir. 
Once more, Demochtus, arise on earth, 
With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth. 
See motley life in modem trappings dress'd, 
And feed with varied fools th' eternal jest : 
Thou who couldst laugh where want enchain'd ca* 

price. 
Toil erush'd conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
Where wealth unloved without a mourner died. 
And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or seen a new-made iQayor's unwieldy state ; 
Where change of fav'rites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard before they judged a cause ; 
How wouldst thou shake at Britain's modish tribe ; 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe ? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 
And pierce each scene with i^losophic eye. 
To thee were solemn toys or empty show. 
The robes of pleasure and the veils of wo : 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain. 
Whose joys are causeless, or whosQ griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill'd the sage's mind, 
Renew'd at ev'ry glance on human kind; 
How just that scorn ere yet thy vpice declare, 
Search ev'ry state, and canvass ev'ry pray'r. 

Unnumber'd suppliants crowd Preferment's gatOy 
Jitbmt for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
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Delusive Fortune hears th' incessant call, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On ev'ry stage the foes of peace attend. 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 
For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 
From ev'ry room descends the painted face, 
That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 
' And, smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold ; 
For now no more we trace in ev'ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form distorted justifies the fall. 
And detestation rids th' indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal. 
Sign her foes' doom, or guard her fav'rites' zeal t 
Through Freedom's sons no more remonstrance 
Degrading nobles and controlling kings ; [rings, 
Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats. 
And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 
With weekly Ubels and septennial ale. 
Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-flown dignity see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs consign. 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 
Tum'd by his* nod the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows : 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r. 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r; 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 
And rights submitted left him none to seize : 
At length his sov'reign frowns : the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppUants scorn him, and his foUowers fly ; 
Now drops at once the pride of ^nvI^^VaXa^ 
The golden canopy, the glitViiD&\^\a.XA) 
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The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppress'd, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou whose thoughts at humble peace hs- 
pine. 
Shall Wolsey's wealth with Wolsey's end be thine ? 
Or liv'st thou now, with safer pride content. 
The wisest justice, on the banks of Trent ? 
For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate. 
On weak foundations raise th' enormous weight ? 
Why but to sink beneath misfortune's blow, 
"With louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 

What gave great VilUers to th' assassin's knife, • 
And fix'd disease on Harley's closing life T 
What murder'd Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings allied 1 
What but their wish indulged in courts to shine. 
And pow'r too great to keep or to resign ? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Resistless bums the fever of renown. 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown : 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread. 
And Bacon's mansion trembles o'er his head. 
Are these thy views 1 Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the gen'rous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with har brightest ray. 
And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 
Shoidd no false kindness lure to loose delight. 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
ShoiAd tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 
And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
j^or claim the triumph of a letlei'dYieail-, 
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Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy^s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar^s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 
Hear Lydiat^s fate, and Galileo's end. 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows, 
The glittering eminence exempt from foes ; 
See, when the vulgar 'scapes, despised or awed. 
Rebellion's vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds, though smaller fines content, 
The plunder'd palace, or sequester'd rent ; 
Marked out by dangerous parts, he meets the shock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show. 
The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate's thanks, the gazette's pompous tale, 
With force resistless o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Asia whirl'd, 
For such the steady Roman shook the world ; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine. 
And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine ; 
This pow'r has praise, that virtue scarce can wann 
Till fame suppUes the universal charm. 
Yet Reason frowns on War's unequal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name ; 
And mortgaged states their grandsires' wreaths ro^ 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; [gret. 

Wreaths which at last the dear-boughl^ right convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

On what foundation stands the wa.xi\oV% ^^^> 
Slow just Ma hopes, let SYredid\i C\vw^<&^ &«^^\ 
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A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Uqconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their pow'rs combine, 

And ona capitulate, and one resign ; [vain ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in 

" Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till naught re- 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, [main ; 

And ^ be mine beneath the polar sky." 

The march begins in mihtary state. 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem Famine' guards the soUtary coast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay — 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day : 

The vanquish'd hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condenm'd a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did not subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound, 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Persia's t3rrant to Bavaria's lord. 
In gay hostiUty and barb'rous pride. 
With half mankind embattled at his side, 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey. 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant Flatt'ry counts his myriads o'er, 
Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is tried till madness fires his mind, 
72ie waves be iashes, and enchaina tke Vvnii) 
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New pow'rs are claimM, new pow'rs are still be- 

stow'd, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; 
Th' insulted sea with humbler thought he gains, 
A. single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 
Th' encumber'd oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 
Tries the dread summits of Csesarean pow'r ; 
With unexpected legions bursts away. 
And sees defenceless realms receive his sway : 
Short sway! fair Austria spreads her mournful 

charms, 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms ; 
From hill to hill, the beacon's rousing blaze, 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise : 
The fierce Croatian and the wild Hussar, 
"With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war ; 
The baffled prince, in honour's flatt'ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness, finds the fatal doom ; 
His foes' derision and his subjects' blame. 
And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

" Enlarge my life with multitude of days I" 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 
Hides from himself its state, and shuns to know, 
ThUt hfe protracted is protracted wo. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy : 
In vain their gifts the boimteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store. 
He views, and wonders that they please no more ; 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines. 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, 
Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain ; 
No sounds, alas ! would touch Ih' Yra^erj*\avy& ^'«% 
Though dancing mountains mXtiesBl'iOTsJ«ftfc\ia\iR«t' 
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Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow'rs attend. 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 
The still returning tale and lingering jest. 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gath'ring sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear : 
The watchful guests still hint the last offence ; 
The daughter's petulance, the son's expense. 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his wiU. 

Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguish'd av'rice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes. 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay. 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The gen'ral fav'rite as the gen'ral friend : 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

Yet ev'n on this her load Misfortune flings. 
To press the weary minutes' flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier. 
Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear; 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
Still drops some joy from with'ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and difTrent views engage, 
^Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stage, 
2W pitying Nature signs the last lele^fie, 
AMd bids aOHeted worth retire to ^«e« 
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But few there are whom hours like these aw«it» 

Who set unclouded in the gulfs of Fate. 

From Lydia's monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon cautioned to regard his end^ 

In hfe's last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlb'rough^s eyes the streams of dotage How, 

And Swift expires a drivler and a show. 

The teeming mother, anxious for her race. 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king. 
Ye nymphs of rosy hps and radiant eyes, 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
Whom joys with soft yarielies invite, 
By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art. 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart ; 
What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall 

save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave ? 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines. 
The rival batters, and the lover mines. 
With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 
Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls ; 
Tired with contem{>t, she quits the slipp'ry reign. 
And Pride and Prudence take their seat in vain. 
In crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 
The harmless freedom and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force superior pUed : 
To Interest, Prudence ; and to Flatt'ry, Pride. 
Here Beauty falls betrayM, despised, distressed, 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where tben shall Hope and Fear their objects find I 
Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ! 
Must helpless man, m ignorance sedate. 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate 1 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of tbLe %\ai&%^ 

Vol. IL^E 
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Inqoher, cea;se ; petitioiis yet «emaiii 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion ran. 

Still raise for good the supplicating roice. 

Bat leave to HeaT*n the measure and the choice : 

Safe in his pow*r, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray*T ; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest. 

Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sov^ign o'er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kmd Nature*s signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heav^ ordain, 

These goods he giants, who grants the pow't to gain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 



John Scott. 1730-1783. 

CDC ON HCAKINO THC DKOM. 

I HATE that dram's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To thoi^tless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace and glittering arms ; 
And when Ambition's voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 

I hate that dram's discordant sound. 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To me it talks of ravaged plains. 
And burning towns, and rain'd strains. 
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And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows^ tears, and orphans^ moans, 
And all that Misery's hand bestows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 



Charles Churchill. 1731-1764. 

character of a critical fribblr. 

With that low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply, too, the place of being wise, 
Which Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave ; 
With that smooth falsehood, whose appearance 

charms. 
And reason of each wholesome doubt disarms. 
Which to the lowest depths of guile descends. 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends ; 
Wears friendship's mask for purposes of spite, 
Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night ; 
With that malignant envy which turns pSe 
And sickens even if a fnend prevail. 
Which Merit and Success pursues with hate. 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate ; 
With the cold caution of a coward's spleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always seeks a screen ; 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view. 
What's basely done should be done safely too ; 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence. 
Which, dead to shame and ev'ry nicer sense. 
Ne'er blush'd, unless, in spreading Vice's snares, 
She blunder'd on some virtue unawares : 
With all these blessings, which we seldom find 
Lavish'd by Nature on one happy mind, 
A motley figure of the fribble tribe, 
Which heart cam scarce coucevve oi ^«v\. ^^wst^ssfc^ 
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Came simp'ring on : to ascertain whose sex 
Twelve sage impanelled matrons would perplex. 
Nor male nor female, neither, and yet fa^th ; 
Of neuter gender, though of Irish growUi ; 
A six-foot suckling, mincing in its gait ; 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate ; 
Fearful it seem'd, though of athletic make, 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shaike 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread 
O'er its pale cheeks the horrid manly red. 

Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase. 
Of genius and of taste, of play'rs and plays ; 
Much too of writings which itself had wrote, 
Of special merit, though of little note ; 
For Fate, in a strange humour, had decreed 
That what it wrote none but itself should read ; 
Much too it chattered of dramatic laws, 
Misjudging critics, and misplaced applause, 
Then, with a self-complacent, jutting air. 
It smiled, it smirk'd, it wriggled to the chair ; 
And, with an awkward briskness not its own, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne. 
Triumphant seem'd, when that strange savage dame, 
Known but to few, or only known by name. 
Plain Common Sense appeared, by Nature there 
Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard the chair. 
The pageant saw, and, blasted with her frown, 
To its first state of nothing melted down. 

Nor shall the Muse (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing shall be mortified) — 
Nor shall the Muse (should Fate ordain her rh3rme8, 
Fond, pleasing thought! to live in after-times) 
With such a trifler's name her pages blot ; 
Known be the character, the thing forgot ; 
Let it, to disappoint each future aim. 
Live without sex, and die without a name ! 
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FROM ''THE SHIPWRECK." 

The sun^s bright orb, declining all serene, 
Now glanced obliquely o^er the woodland scene. 
Creation smiles around ; on every spray 
The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
Blithe skipping o'er yon hill, the fleecy train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing plain : 
The golden lime and orange there were seen, 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green. 
The crystal streams, that velvet meadows lave, 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The glassy ocean, hush'd, forgets to roar. 
But, trembling, murmurs on the sandy shore : 
And, lo ! his surface, lovely to behold, 
Glows in the west, a sea of living gold ! 
While all above, a thousand liveries gay, 
The skies with pomp ineffable array. 
Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains : 
Above, beneath, around enchantment reigns ! 
While yet the shades, on Time's eternal scale, 
With long vibration deepen o'er the vale ; 
While yet the songsters of the vocal grove 
With dying numbers tune the soul of love. 
With joyful eyes th' attentive master sees 
Th' auspicious omens of an eastern breeze^ 
Now radiant Vesper leads the starry train, 
And night slow draws her veil o'er land and main: 
Round the charged bowl the sailors form a ring ; 
By turns recount the wond'rous tale, or sing ; 
As love or battle, hardships of the main. 
Or genial wine, awake their homely strain : 
Then some the watch of night alternate keep. 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. 

Deep midnight now involves the Uvid skies, 
While infant breezes from the &\iOie vns^. 
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The waning n(ioon, behind a wat'ry shroud, 
Pale-glimmer'd o'er the long-protracted cloud. 
A mighty ring around her silver throne, 
With parting meteors cross'd, portentous shone. 
This in the troubled sky full oft prevails ; 
Oft deemM a signal of tempestuous gales. 
While young Arion sleeps, before his sight 
Tumultuous swim the visions of the night. 
Now blooming Anna, with her happy swain, 
Approached the sacred hymeneal fane : 
Anon, tremendous lightnings flash between; 
And funeral pomp, and weeping loves are seen ! 
Now with Palemon up a rocky steep. 
Whose summit trembles o'er the roaring deep, 
With painful step he climbed ; while far above. 
Sweet Anna charmed them with the voice of love. 
Then sudden from the slippery height they fell, 
While dreadful yawn'd beneath the jaws of hell. 
Amid this fearful trance a thundering sound 
He hears — and thrice the hollow decks rebound. 
Upstarting from his couch, on deck he sprung ; 
Tnrice with shrill note the boatswain's whistle rung. 
** All hands unmoor !'' proclaims a boisterous cry : 
*^ All hands unmoor !" the caveni rocks reply. 
Roused from repose, aloft the sailors swarm. 
And with their levers soon the windlass arm. 
The order given, up-springing with a bound. 
They lodge the bars, and wheel their engine round : 
At every turn the clanging pauls resound. 
Uptom reluctant from its oozy cave, 
The ponderous anchor rises o'er the wave. 
Along their slippery masts the yards ascend, 
And nigh in air the. canvass wings extend : 
Redoubling cords the lofty canvass guide, 
And through inextricable mazes glide. 
The lunar rays with long reflection gleam, 
To light the vessel o'er the silver stream : 
Along the glassy plain serene she glides, 
Wlii/e azure radiance trembles ou hex B\dea. 
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From east to north the transient breezes play, 
And in the Egyptian quarter soon decay. 
A calm ensues ; they dread th' adjacent shores ; 
The boats, with rowers arm'd, are sent before : 
With cordage fastened to the lofty prow, 
Aloof to sea the stately ship they tow. 
The nervous crew their sweeping oars extend. 
And pealing shouts the shore of Candia rend. 
Success attends their skill ; the danger's o*er : 
The port is doubled, and beheld no more. 

Now mom, her lamp pale glimmering on the sight, 
Scattered before her van reluctant night. 
She comes not in refulgent pomp array'd, 
But sternly frowning, wrapped in sullen shade. 
Above incumbent vapours, Ida's height, 
Tremendous rock ! emerges on the sight. 
Northeast the guardian isle of Standia hes, 
And westwaurd Freschin's woody capes arise. 

With winning postures now the wanton sails 
Spread all their snares to charm th' inconstant gales. 
The swelling stu'nsails now their wings extend. 
Then staysails sidelong to the breeze ascend : 
Wl^e all to court the wandering breeze are placed, 
With yards now thwarting, now obliquely braced. 

The dim horizon lowering vapours shroud. 
And blot the sun, yet struggling in the cloud : 
Through the wide atmosphere, condensed with haze, 
His glaring orb emits a sanguine blaze. 
The pilots now their rules of art apply, 
The mystic needle's devious aim to tiy. 
The compass placed to catch the rising ray. 
The quadrant's shadows studious they survey ! 
Along the arch the gradual index sUdes, 
While Phcebus down the vertic circle glides. 
Now, seen on ocean's utmost verge to swim. 
He sweeps it vibrant with his nether limb. 
Their sage experience thus explores the height 
And polar distance of the source of hght : 
Then through the chiliads triple vaxiA X\v&^ Vtaj^ 
Tb' analogy that proves the iiiagae\?« ^^^ka. 
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The wayward steel, to truth thus reconciled, 
No more the attentive pilot's eye beguiled. 

And now, lash'd on by destiny severe. 

With horror fraught, the dreadful scene drew near ! 

The ship hangs hovering on the verge of death, 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar beneath ! 

In vain, alas ! the sacred shades of yore 

Would arm the mind with philosophic lore ; 

In vain they'd teach us at the latest breath. 

To smile serene amid the pangs of death. 

Even Zeno's self, and Epictetus old. 

This fell abyss had shudder'd to behold. 

Had Socrates, for godUke virtue famed. 

And wisest of the sons of men proclaim'd, 

Beheld this scene of phrensy and distress. 

His soul had trembled to its last recess ! 

Oh yet confirm my heart, ye powers above. 

This last tremendous shock of fate to prove ; 

The tottering frame of reason yet sustain ! 

Nor let this total ruin whirl my brain ! 

In vain the chords and axes were prepared, 
For now th' audacious seas insult the yarS ; 
High o'er the ship they throw a horrid shade. 
And o'er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies. 
Her shatter'd top half buried in the skies. 
Then, headlong plunging, thunders on the ground. 
Earth groans ! air trembles ! and the deeps resound ! 
Her giant bulk the dread concussion feels. 
And, quivering with the wound, in torment reels. 
So reels, convulsed with agonizing throes. 
The bleeding bull beneath the murd'rer's blows. 
Again she plunges ! hark ! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock ! 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims, shuddering, roll their eyes 
In wild despair, while yet another stroke. 
With deep convulsion, rends the solid oaJ^ : 
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TSn like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 
At length, asunder torn, her frame divides. 
And. crashing, spreads in ruin o^er the tides. 

As o*er the surge the stooping mainmast hung. 
Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung : 
Some, struggling, on a broken crag were cast, 
And there, by oozy tangles, grappled fast : 
A while they bore th* o'erwhelmmg billows' rage, 
Unequal combat with their fate to wage ; 
Till, all benumb'd and feeble, they forego 
Their slippery hold, and sink to shades below. 



John Loo an. 1748-1788. 

odb to thx cuckoo. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rollirjg year \ 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay. 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 
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What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the Spring. 



THE LOVERS. 

Har. 'Tis midnight dark : 'tis silence deep. 
My father's house is hush'd in sleep ; 
In dreams the lover meets his bride. 
She sees her lover at her side ; 
The mourner's voice is now suppress'd, 
A while the weary are at rest : 
'Tis midnight dark ; 'tis silence deep ; 
I only wake, and wake to weep. 

The window's drawn, the ladder waits, 
I spy no watchman at the gates ; 
No tread re-echoes through the hall, 
No shadow moves along the wall. 
I am alone. 'Tis dreary night, 
Oh come, thou partner of my flight ! 
Shield me from darkness, from alarms ; 
Oh, take me trembling to thine arms ! 

The dog howls dismal in the heath, 
The raven croaks the dirge o^ deaXh.\ 
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Ah me ! disaster's in the sound ! 

The terrors of the night are round ; 

A sad mischance my fears forebode, 

The demon of the dark's abroad, 

And lures, with apparition dire, 

The night-struck man through flood and fire. 

The owlet screams ill-boding sounds, 
The spirit walks unholy rounds ; 
The. wizard's hour eclipsing rolls, 
The shades of hell usurp the poles ; 
The moon retires ; the heaven departs ; 
From opening earth a spectre starts : 
My spirit dies — Away, my fears, 
My love, my life, my lord appears ! 

Hen, I come, I come, my love ! my life ! 
And nature's dearest name, my wife ! 
Long have I loved thee ; long have sought ; 
And dangers braved, and battles fought ; 
In this embrace our evils end, 
From this our better days ascend ; 
The year of suffering now is o'er, 
At last we meet to part no more. 

My lovely bride ! my consort, come ! 
The rapid chariot rolls thee home. 

Har. I fear to go — I dare not stay. 
Look back — ^I dare not look that way. 

Hen, No evil ever shall betide 
My love, while 1 am at her side. 
Lo ! thy protector and thy friend. 
The arms that fold thee will defend. 

Har. Still beats my bosom with alarms: 
I tremble while I'm in thy arms. 
What will impassion'd lovers do ? 
What have I done— ^to follow you 1 
I leave«a father torn with fears ; 
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I leave a mother bathed in tears i 
A brother, girding on his sword, 
Against my life, against my lord. 

Now, without father, mother, friend, 
On thee my future days depend ; 
Wilt thou, for ever true to love, 
A father, mother, brother prove ! 
Oh Henry ! to thy arms I fall, 
My friend ! my husband ! and my all I 
Alas ! what hazards may I run 1 
Shouldst thou forsake me — I'm undone. 

Hen. My Harriet, dissipate thy feara, 
And let a husband wipe thy tears ; 
For ever join'd our fates combine, 
And I am yours and you are mine. 
The fires the firmament that rend, 
On this devoted head descend. 
If e'er in thought from thee I rove, 
Or love thee less than now I love ! 

Although our fathers have been foes, 
Prom hatred stronger, love arose ; 
From adverse briers that threat'ning stood, 
And threw a horror o'er the wood, 
Two lovely roses met on high. 
Transplanted to a better sky ; 
And, grafted in one stock, they grow, 
In union spring, in beauty blow. 

Har. My heart believes my love ; but still 
My boding mind presages ill : 
For luckless ever was our love, 
Dark as the sky that hung above. 
While we embraced, we shook with fears, 
And with our kisses mingled tears ; 
We met with murmurs and with sighs. 
And parted still with watery eyes. 
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An unforeseen and fatal hand 

Cross'd all the measures love had planned; 

Intrusion marr'd the tender hour, 

A demon started in the bower ; 

If, like the past, the future run, 

And my dark day is but begun. 

What clouds may hang above my Head ? 

What tears may I have yet to shed ? 

Hen» Oh, do not wound that gentle breast^ 
Nor sink, with fancied ills oppressed ; 
For softness, sweetness, all, thou art, 
And love is virtue in thy heart. 
That bosom ne'er shall heave again 
But to the poet's tender strain ; 
And never more these eyes o'erflow 
But for a hapless lover's wo. 

Long on the ocean tempest-toss'd, 
At last we gain the happy coast ; 
And safe recount upon the shore 
Our sufferings past, and dangers o'er : 
Past scenes ; the woes we wept erewhile 
Will make our future minutes smile : 
When sudden joy from sorrow springs. 
How the heart thrills through all its strings t 

Har. My father's castle springs to sight ; 
Ye towers, that gave me to the tight ! 
Oh hills ! oh vales ! where I have played; 
Ye woods, that wrap me in your shade ! 
Oh scenes I've often wander'd o'er ! 
Oh scenes I shall behold no more ! 
I take a long, last, lingering view : 
Adieu ! my native land, adieu ! 

Oh father, mother, brother dear ! 
Oh names still utter'd with a tear ! 
Upon whose knees I've Sjat and smiled. 
Whose grififs my blandishnienta\>e%vsaftdk\ 
Vol. II.-^F 
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Whom I forsake in sorrows old, 
"Whom 1 shall never more behold ! 
Farewell, my friends, a long farewell, 
Till time shall toll the funeral kneU. 

Hen, Thy friends, thy father's house resign ; 
My friends, my house, my all is thine : 
Awake, arise, my wedded wife. 
To higher thoughts and happier life ! 
For thee the marriage feast is spread, 
For thee the virgins deck the bed ; 
The star of Venus shines above, 
And all thy future life is love. 

They rise, the dear domestic hours ! 
The May of love unfolds her flow'rs ; 
Youth, beauty, pleasure spread the feast, 
And friendship sits a constant guest ; 
In cheerful peace the mom ascends, 
In wine and love the evening ends ; 
At distance grandeur sheds a ray, 
To gild the evening of our day. 

Connubial love has dearer names. 
And finer ties, and sweeter claims. 
Than e'er unwedded hearts can feel. 
Than wedded hearts can e'er reveal ; 
Pure as the charities above. 
Rise the sweet sympathies of love ; 
And closer cords than those of life 
Unite the husband to the wife. 

Like cherubs new come from the skies, 
Henrys and Harriets round us rise ; 
And playing wanton in the hall, 
With accent sweet their parents call ; 
To your fair images I run, 
You clasp the husband in the son ; 
Oh how the mother's heart will bound I 
Oh how the father's joy be woVa'd I 
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THB BKAB8 OP YAKKOW. 

Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream ! 

When first on them I met my lover : 
Thy braes how drearjr, Yarrow stream ! 

When now thy waves his body cover. 
For ever now, oh Yarrow stream, 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 
For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 

He promised me a milkwhite steed 

To bear me to his father^s bowers ; 
He promised me a little page 

To 'squire me to his father's towers ; 
He promised me a wedding-ring — 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow : 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas ! his wat'ry grave in Yarrow. 

Sweet were his words when last we met — 

My passion I as freely told him ; 
Clasp'd in his arms, I Uttle thought 

That I should never more behold him. 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost. 

It vanish'd with a shriek of sorrow ; 
Thrice did the water wraith ascend. 

And give a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

His mother from the window look'd. 

With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little sister, weepmg, walk'd 

The greenwood path to meet her brother : 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 

They sought him all the forest thorough, 
They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 
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No longer from thy window look — 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid — 

Alas ! thou hast no more a brother. 
No longer seek him east or west, 

And search no more the forest thorough, 
For, wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow. 

The tear shall never leave my cheek, 

No other youth shall be my marrow ; 
I'll seek thy body in the stream. 

And then with thee Til sleep in Yarrow. 
The tear did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the stream, 

And now with mm she sleeps in Yarrow. 



Nathaniel Cotton. 1707-1788. 

THI riKEBIDB. 

DvAR Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Though singularity and pride 
Be cadl'd our choice, well step aside, 

Nor join Uie giddy dance. 

From the gay world well oft retire 
To our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 
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If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam ; 
The world hath nothing to bestow, • 

From our own selves our bliss must flow, 

And that dear hut our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursions o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 
If tutor'd right they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs ; 
They'll grow in virtue every day, 
And they our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. * 

No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state, 
We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humble lot. 

F 2 
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Our portion is not large, indeed, 

But then how little do we need, 

For nature's calls are few ! 

* In this the art of living lies, 

' To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do. 

We'll therefore relish with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For, if our stock be very small, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We'll ask no long-protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But, when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes. 

The reUcs of our store. 

Thus hand in hand through life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo 

With cautious steps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trot^le or a fear. 

And mmgle with the dead. 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 
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Sir William Jonbs. 1746--I794. 

' A PEB8IAX 80Na OF HAFIZ. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst chsrm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold — 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Boccara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samareand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whatever the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

Oh ! when these fair perfidious maids. 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 
Their dear destructive charms display ; 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And rohi my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

« 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs. 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow. 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes. 
Require the borrowed gloss of art ! 

Speak not of fate : ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 
Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 
'TIS all a cloud, His all a dream ; 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacied gVoom. 
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Beauty has suclf resistless power, 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
• Sigh*d for the blooming Hebrew boy : 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth 'so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 
While music charms the ravish'd ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip 1 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From fips which streams of sweetness fill. 

Which naught but drops of honey sip 1 

GO' boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Wliose accents flow with artless, ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But oh! far sweeter, if they please 

The nynq)h for whom these notes are suD^. 



AN ODE, IN IMITATION OF ALOMUB. 

What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labour'd mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown'd ; 

Not bays and broad-arm'd ports. 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starr'd and spangled courts. 
Where low-brow^d baseness wails peiCxmift to pride. 
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No : men, high-minded men, 
With powVs as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aim'd blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

These constitute a state, 
And sovereign law, that state's collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill ; 

Smit by her sacr^ frown, 
The fiend Discretion like a vapour sinks, 

And e'en th' all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 

Such was this heaven-loved isle, 
Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall Freedom smile ? 
Shall Britons languish, and be men no moret 

Since all must tife resini, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the Inraye, 

'Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 



Samuel Bishop. 1731-1795. 

TO HIS WIFB. 

"Thbe, Mary, with this ring I wed"— 
So, fourteen years ago, I said. 
Behold another ring ! " for what 1" 
" To wed thee o'er agam ?" Why not ? 

With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 
Taste long admired, sense Ions revered, 
And all my Molly then appear 4. 
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K she, by merit since disclosed, 
Prove twice the woman I supposed, 
I plead that double merit now, 
To justi£^<^ double vow. 

Bj^tem&lx to-day (with faith as sure, 
.WMl- ardour as intense, as pure, 
A&.'when, amid the rites divine, 
I took thy troth and plighted mine). 
To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 
With this I wed, till death us part. 
Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 
Those virtues which, before untried, 
The wife has added to the bride : 
Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock's very name. 
My soul enjoys, my song approves. 
For conscience' sake as well as love's. 

And why 1 They show me every hour 
Honour's high thought, Affection's power. 
Discretion's deed, sound Judgment's sentence — 
And teach me all things but — repentance. 



William Mason. 1725-1797. 

EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

Take, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that best gift which Heav'n so lately gave : 
To Bristol's fount I bore with trembhng care 

Her faded form ; she bow'd to taste the wave. 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 

Does sympathetic Fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine : 

Ev^n from the grave thou shalt have power to 
cbann. 
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Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meskly move ; ^ 
And if as fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die 

('Twas ev'n to thee), yet the dread path once trod, 
Heav'n lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids " the pure in heart behold their God." 



Erasmus Darwin. 1732-1802. 

FROM " THB BOTANIC GARDEN." 

Thus when the Plague, upborne on Belgian air, 
Look'd through the mist, and shook his clotted hair ; 
O'er shrinking nations steer'd malignant clouds, 
And rain'd destruction on the gasping crowds. 
The beauteous ^Ggle felt the venom'd dart. 
Slow roll'd her eye, and feebly throbb'd her heart ; 
Each fervid sigh seem'd shorter than the last, 
And starting Friendship shunn'd her as she pass'd. 
With weak, misteady step the fainting maid 
Seeks the cold garden's solitary shade. 
Sinks on the pillowy moss her drooping head, 
And prints with lifeless limbs her leafy bed. 
On wings of love her plighted swain pursues, 
Shades her from winds, and shelters her from dews, 
Extends on tapering poles the canvass roof. 
Spreads o'er the straw-wove mat the flaxen woof, 
Sweet buds and blossoms on her bolster strows, 
And binds his kerchief round her aching brows ; 
Sooths with soft kiss, with tender accents charmSy 
And clasps the bright infection in his arms. 
With pale and languid smiles, the grateful fair 
Applauds his virtues and rewards his care ; 
Mourns with wet cheek her fair companions fled 
On timorous step, or numh^x^d mx\Li^<& di&^ % 
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Calls to her bosom all its scatter'd rays, 
And pours on Tkyrsis the collected blaze ; 
Braves the chill night, caressing and caress'd. 
And folds her hero-lover to her breast. 
Less bold, Leander at the dusky hour 
Eyed, as he swam, the far love-hghted tower; 
Breasted with struggling arms the tossing wave, 
And sunk benighted in the watery grave. 
Less bold, Tobias claimed the nuptial bed 
Where seven fond lovers by a fiend had bled ; 
And drove, instructed by his angel-guide. 
The enamourM demon from the fatad bride. 
Sylphs! while your winnowing pinions fonn^d the 
Ajid shed gay visions o'er the sleeping pair, [air, 
Love round their couch effused his rosy breath, 
And with his keener arrows conquered Death. 



AWNS Letiti'a Barbauld. 1743-1825. 

HTMH TO OONTBNT. 

Oh thou, the nymph with placid eye ! 
Oh seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth unaltered brow. 

Oh come, in simple vest array'd. 
With sdl thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 

And chaste subdued delight. 

JVio more by vaiying passions beat, 
€b §Kaif guide my ijOgito fe«, - '^ 
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To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in Attic vest, 

And Innocence with candid breast, 

And clear, undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair opening through* this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, throug:h whose calm bosom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, * 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek 
• To meet the ofTerM blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to meet : 
Inured to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek, submitted head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

But thou, oh nymph retired and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowUest children of the ground, 
Mossrose and violet blossom rounds 

And lily of the vale. 

Oh say what soft propitious hour 
I best may choose to hail thy power, 

And court thy gentle sway I 
When Autumn, friendly to the Muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

Ana shed thy milder day. 

When Eve, her dewy star beneath, 

lirp haimy spiiil kyvds to \icoiAMi% 
Vol. Jl^G 
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And every storm is laid : 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice 

Low whispering through the shade. 



ODB TO SPRIIfG. 



Sweet daughter of a ropgh and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring! 

Whose unshorn locks with leaves 

And swelling buds are crown'd ; 

From the green islands of eternal youth, 
Crown'd with fresh blooms and ever-springing shade, 

Turn, hither turn thy step, 

Oh thou, whose powerful voice 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed. 
Or Lydian flute, can sooth the madding wind ; 

And through the stormy deep 

Breathe thine own tender calm. 

Thee, best beloved ! the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among. 

And vales and dewy lawns. 

With untired feet; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favoured youth 
That prompts their whisper'd sigh. 

Unlock thy copious stores — ^those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds ; 
And silent dews that swell 
The milky ear's green stem, . . 

And feed the flowering osier's early shoots ; 
And can those winds which through the whispering 
With warm and pleasant breath •. - [boughs^ 
S&Iute the blowing floweis. 
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Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn, 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o'er the dale ; 

And watch with paitient eye 

Thy fair unfolding charms. 

Oh nymph, approach! while yet the temperate smi. 
With bashful forehead through the cold moist air 

Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The earth's fair bosom ; while the streaming veil 
Of lucid clouds, with kind and frequent shade, 

Protects thy modest blooms 

From his severer blaze. 

Sweet is thy reign, but short : the red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower's scythe 

Thy greens, thy flow'rets all, 

Remorseless shall destroy. 

Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For oh, not all that Autumn's lap contains, 

Nor Summer's ruddiest fruits 

Can aught for thee atone. 

Fair Spring ! whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 

Each joy and newborn hope 

With softest influence breathes. 



William Cowper. 1731-1800. 

on thb rbcbipt of my mother's picture. 

Oh that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thme : thy own sweet smile I see. 
The same that oft in childhood aoW^e^ tci<& \ 
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Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my 'child, chase all thy fears away!** 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blessed be the art that can immortalize. 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
Oh welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
I wiU obey, not willingly alone. 
But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my refief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian revery, 
A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I leam'd that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss : 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolFd on thy burial day ; 
I saw the hearse, that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nurs'ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such 1 It was. Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting words shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
TVios many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Tiff, all my stock of infant sottovi «^ew\.^ 
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I learned at last subimssion to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er foigot. 

Where once we dw^lt our name is heaid no more, 
Children not thine have trod thynura^ry floor; 
And where the gard'ner Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the pnbhc way, 
Delighted with my bawble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped, 
*Tis now become a hist'ry little known. 
That once we call'd the past'ral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 
That mem'iy keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionary plumb ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowM 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow*d ! 
All this, and more endearing sttU than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne^er roughen'd by those cataracts and bmks 
That humour interposed too often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age. 
Adds ioy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scom'd in Heav'n, though little noticed here. 



Olf THB LOSS or TBB BOTAL 0B0B4B. 

Toll for the brave 1 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shoie \ 
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Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the Tessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gcme ; 
His last seafight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle. 
No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound. 
And she may float again 

Fidl-charged with England^s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no nor*. 
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FROM '*THK TASK." 

Hark! His the twanging horn o^er yonder bridgey 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, [locks ; 
With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen 
News from all nations lumb'ring at his back. 
True to his charge, the close packed load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 
And, having dropped th^ expected baf , pass on. 
He whistles as negoes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
To him indiflPrent whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
fiirths, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer's cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 
Bat oh tV important budget ! ushered in 
With such heart-snaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings? have our troops awaked? 
Or do they still, as if with opium druggM, 
Snore to the murmurs of th' Atlantic wave t 
Is India free 1 and does she wear her plumed 
And jewellM turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still t The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
llie fo^c, and the wisdom, and the vrit. 
And the loud lau^h — I long to know them all ; 
I bum to set th' imprison'd wranglers firee. 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the fire, and close the «3a!a\A«t& lasx^ 
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Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Not such his evening, who, with shining face. 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through bo^ his sideti 
Outscolds the ranting actor on the stage : 
Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots, bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 
This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not ev'n cntics criticise ; that holds 
Inquisitive Attention, while I read. 
Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break ; 
What is it but a map of busy life, 
'Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns 1 
Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts Ambition. On the summit see 
The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 
He climbs, he pants, he grasps them ! At his heelSy 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 
And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down. 
And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. 
Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate the course they take ; 
The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
T* engross a moment's notice ; and yet begs, 
Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts. 
However trivisd all that he conceives. 
Sweet bashfulness ! it claims at least this praise : 
The dearth of information and good sense 
That it foretels us, always comes to pass. 
Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 
There forests of no meaning spread the page, 
In which ali comprehension wanders lost ; 
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While fields of pleasantry amuse us there 

With merry descants on a nation's woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 

But gay confusion : roses for the cheeks, 

And liUes for the brows of faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Heay'n, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweetsi^ 

Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favMte airs, 

./Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits. 

And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wond'ring for his bread. 

'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height. 
That hb'rates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avMce that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats. 
By which he speaks the language of his heart, 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 
He travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
He sucks intelligence in ev'ry clime. 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 
He travels, and I too. I tread Vos deOL^ 
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Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Rims the great circuit, and is still at home. 

Oh Winter, ruler of th' inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes fill'd, 
Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made wfiite with other shows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wraj^M in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 
But urged by storms along its slipp'ry way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st. 
And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold'st the sun 
A pris'ner in the yet undawning east. 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon. 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease. 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The famil3^ dispersed, and fixing thought. 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
Fireside enjoyments, homebom happiness, 
And all the com foils that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted ev'ning know. 
No rattling wheels stop short before these gates ; 
No powder'd pert, proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings ; no stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 
The silent circle fan themselves and quake : 
But here the needle plies its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flow'r, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 
Unfolds its bosom \ buds, and\e;)i^e%,^xi<i^'^ti^^ 
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And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair ; 

A wreath that cannot fade, of flow'rs that blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet's or historian's page by one 

Made vocal for th' amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out ; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still, 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry : the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 

The volume closed, the customary rites 

Of the last meal commence^ A Koman meal ; 

Such as the mistress of the world once found 

Delicious, when her patriots of high note. 

Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors. 

And under an old oak's domestic shade, 

Enjoy'd, spare feast ! a radish and an egg. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not didl, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 

Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 

Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion phrensy, and the God 

That made them an intruder on their joys, 

Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 

A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone. 

Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace with Mem'ry's pointing wand, 

That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have 'scaped, the broken snare, 

The disappointed foe, deliv'rance found 

Unlook'd for, life preserved, and peace restored, 

Fruits of omnipotent, eternal love. 

" Oh, ev'nings worthy of the gods !" exclaim'd 

The Sabine bard. Oh, ev'nings, I reply, 

More to be prized and coveted than yours, 

As more illumined, and with uobYex tnNXA^ 
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That I, and mine, and those we love enjoy. 
• •••••• 

There is in souls a sympathy with soands* 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touchM within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those Tillage bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Mem'ry slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes. 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many yean. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems, 
It seemed not always short ; the rugged path. 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn. 
Moved many a sigh at its disheartening length. 
Yet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at all. 
How readily we wish time spent revoked, 
That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience, as we now perceive) 
We missed that happiness we might have found ! 
Some friend is gone, perhaps his son^s best fiieiid» 
A father, whose authority, in show 
When most severe, and mustering all its foree. 
Was but the graver countenance of love ; 
Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, might loweri 
And utter now and then an awful voice. 
But had a blessing in its darkest frown, 
TTireat'ning at once and nourishing the plant. 
Welovedi but ooi enoug)[i, the ^eD]i]b& band 
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That rearM us. At a thoughtless age, allured . 
By ev'ry gilded folly, we renounced 
His shelt'ring side, and wilfully forewent 
That converse, which we now in vain regret. 
How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy's neglected sire ! a mother, too, 
That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. 
Sorrow has, since they went, subducMl and tamed 
The playful humour ; he could now endure 
(Himself grown soher in the vale of tears), 
And feel a parent's presence no restraint. 
But not to understand a treasure's worth. 
Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel. 
And makes the world the wilderness it is. 
The few that pray at all pray oft amiss, 
And, seeking grace t' improve the prize they hold, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more. 

The night was winter in his roughest mood ; 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon, 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 
And through the trees I view th' embattled tow'r, 
Whence aU the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet weU sufficed. 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hindoxft X\xq^q>!S^ 

Vol. U.^H 
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The redbreast waibles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppressM: 

Pleased with his sohtude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests he almkes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of ice. 

That twinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here / 

Bfay thii^ down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 



THB DITSBTINO HI8T0S7 OP JOHH OILPOI. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holyday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

Xnd we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair. 

*' My sister and my sister's child, 

Myself and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ridfr 

On horseback after we.'* 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of womuikind hut one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear» 

nierefoie it shall he done* 
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'* I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the wor}d doth know, 
And my good friend the calendrer 

Will lend his^horse to go/' 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, " That's well said ; 

And, for that wine is dear, 
We will be fumish'd with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear.^ 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin. 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time; 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well \ve Va^^w^ 

Would trouble him muc\i uvox^. 
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Twas long; before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty, screaming, came down stiurs, 

" The wine is left behind !" 

" Good lack !" quoth he ; " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careM soul !) 
Had two stone l)otties found. 

To hold the liquor that he loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To m^Le his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well-brush'd and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gaU'd him in his seat. 

So, ** Fair and softly," John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So, stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He gnsp'd the mane w\tYi\)oO\\o&VKQ&V 
Aad eke with all hiB mig^x. 
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His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dream'd, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamM, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And ev'ry soul cried out " Well done !" 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin— who but he I 

His fame soon spread around, 
*' He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

*Tis for a thousand pound !" 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down, 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 
H2 
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So, turning to his horse, he said* 

*' I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you oame here. 

You shall go back for mine/' 

Ah, luckless speech and bootless boast I 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a brajdng ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped o£f with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

"Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why 1 — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pull'd out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 

^' This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and weU.'' 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But, not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpm, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 
The poatboy^8 norse ligbt g^sji to Txiisa 
7!be iiiiiibViiig of the v\iftQ\a. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry : 

'' Stop thief ! stop thief ! a highwaj^an !** 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, Long live the King, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 



J, 



Robert Burns. 1759-1796. 
thk c0ttbr*8 8aturdat-ni0ht. 

My loved, my honourM, much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pavs ; 
With honest pnde I scorn each selfish end ; 

My dearest meed a friend's esteem and praise ; 
Toyou I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

llie lowly train in life's sequester'd scene ; 
The native fbelings strong, the guileless ways : 

What A**** in a cottage would have been. 
Ah ! though his worth unknown, far happier there, 
ween. 
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November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; * 

The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 

The blackening trains o' craws to their repose : 
The toilwom cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects ms spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hamewaid 
bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee things, toddUn, stacher thiougfa 

To meet their dad, wi' flichterin noise an' glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, 

His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wifie's smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a' his weary, carkmg cares beguile. 
An' make him quite forget his labour an' his toiL 

Belyve the elder bainis come drapping in. 

At service out, araang the fanners roun' : 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A' cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e. 
Comes hame^ perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee. 
To he^ her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisters meet. 

An' each for others' weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-wing'd, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or heus ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeM yeais ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears, 

Cmis sold claes look amaist as weel's the new: 
£uber jnizes a' wi' admom^oxi ^^<&. 
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Their master^s an' their mistress's commaiid« 

The younkers a' are warned to obey ; 
" An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 

An' ne'er, though out o' sight, to jauk or play; 
An' oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

An' mind your duty, duly, mom an' night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 

Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
T^ey never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright !" 

But, hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad came o'er the moor 

To do some errands and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e and flush her cheek ; 
Wim heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny, hafflins, is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears, it's nae wild, worth- 
less rake. 

Wi' lundly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 

But blame and laithfu', scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu' an' sae 
grave ; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the 
lave. 

Oh, happy love ! where love like this is found! 

Oh, heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond conipare ! 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage Experience bids me this declare : 
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^ If Heaven a draught of heavenly pletmire tpaie, 

One cordial in tMs melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milkwhite thorn that scents the evmi- 
ing gale." 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 

A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and tmth ! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth % 
Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all earned I 
Is there no pity, no relenting truth. 

Points to the parents fonming o'er their ctild t 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distraction 
wild! 

Bat now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food : 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
. That 'yont the haUan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbnck, fell. 
An' aft he's press'd, an' aft he ca's it guid ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
How Hwas a towmond auld sin' lint was i' the bell. 

The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face. 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an' bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in 2ion glide. 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; [air* 
And '* Let us worship God !" he says, with solemn 

Thev chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

Tney tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's vnld warbling measures hse. 
Or plaintive Blaityrs, wot^7 ol \2KifoT»3fifb\ 
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Or noUe Elgin beets the heavenward flamcy 

The sweetest far of Scotia^s holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae miison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-lik^ father reads the sacred^age. 

How Abram was the friend of God on mgh ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic ^ ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second namOf 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And jbeard great Babylon's doom pronomiced by 
Heaven's command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband pntys : 
Hope " springs exulting on triumphant wmg,^ ' 

That thus they all shall meet in future dayi : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 
Vol. U.— I 
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Compared with this, how poor religion's pride» 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 
When men display, to congregations wide, 

Devotion's every grace except -the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, m some cottage far apart, [sod; 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroL 

Then homeward all take o£f their several way; 

The yougling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven's clamorous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

** An honest man's the noblest work of God :** 
And certes, in fair Virtue's heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a loidling's pomp t a cumbrous load» 

Disguising oft Qie wretch of human kind. 
Studied m arts of hell, in wickedness refined 1 

Oh Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may the nardy sons of rustic toil [content ! 

Be bless'd with health, and peace, and sweet 
And oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From Luxury's contagion, weak and lole ! . 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A tirtuous populace may rise the whUe, . 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 
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Oh Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide Rieart ; 

That streamed through Wallace's undiEumted 
ViTho dared to nohly stem tjnrannic pride, 

Or nobly die the second glorious part 
(The patriot's God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !), 
Oh never, never Scotia's realm desert : 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

Wis, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spore thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's not thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' spreckled breast, 
When upward-springing, bUthe to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens 3deld, 
High shelt'ring woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 

0' clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 
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There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom smiward spread, 
TTbou lift^st thy unassuming h^ 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou hes ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet ilow^t of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betrayM, 

And guileless tiiist, 
Tin she, like thee, all soilM, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard. 

On lifers rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o^er! 

Such fate to suffering worth is given. 
Who long with wants and woes has striveiif 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To mis'ry's brink, 
Till, wrenched of ev'ry stay but Heaven, 

He, ruin'd, sink ! 

E'en thou who moum'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Tin crush'd beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom ! 



TO J. 8**** 



Sam rhyme a neebor's name to lash ; 
Some thyme (vain tho\ig\it\'^ ^ot needKi' cash : 
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Some rli3rme to court the kintra clash, 

An' raise a din ; 
For me, an aim I never fash ; 

I rhyme for fun. 

The star that rules my luckless lot, 

Has fated me the russet coat, 

An' damn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But in requit. 
Has bless'd me wi' a random shot 

O' kintra wit. 

This while my notion's ta'en a sklent, 
To try my fate in guid black prent ; 
But still the mair I'm .that way bent. 

Something cries " Hoolie ! 
I red you, honest man, tak tent ! 

Ye'll shaw your folly. 

** There's ither poets, much your betters, 
Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 
Hae thought they had ensured their debtors, . 

A' future ages ; 
Now moths deform, in shapeless tetters. 

Their unknown pages.'' 

Then fareweel hopes o' laurel-boughs. 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth I'll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistling thrsmg, 
An' teach the lanely heights an' howes 

My rustic sang. 

ni wander on, with tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 
Till Fate shall snap the brittle thread, 

Then, all unknown, 
ni lay me with the inglorious dead. 

Forgot and gone ! 

But why o' death begin a tale ? r 

Jusft now we're liviug sound and Yiale^ 

12 
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Then top and maintop crowd tl^ sail. 

Heave. care o'er side ! 

And laigCy before enjoyment^s gale, 

Let^a tak the tide. 

This life, sae,far's I understand, 
Is a' enchanted, fairy land, 
"Where pleasure is the magic wand, 

^ That, wielded right, 
Maks hours, Uke minutes, hand in hand, 

Dance by fu' light. 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 
For ance that five-an'-forty's speePd, 
See crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkled face. 
Comes hostin, hirplin owre the field, 

Wi' crepin pace. 

When ance life's day draws near the gioamin^ 
Then fareweel vacant, careless roamin; 
An' fureweel cheerlu' tankards foamin. 

An' social noise ; 
An' fareweel dear, deluding woman. 

The joy of joys ! 

Oh, life ! how pleasant is thy morning. 
Young Fancy's ra3^ the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning, 

We frisk away. 
Like schoolboys, at th' expected wamiagy 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here. 
We eye the rose upon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near. 

Among the leaves ; 
And though the puny wound appear. 

Short while it grieves. 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot, 
For wbieh ^hey never toiTi hot «wai \ 
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They diink the sweet, and eat Ihe fkt, 

But care or pain ; 
And, baply, eye the barren hut 

With high disdain. 

With steady aim, some Fortune chase ; 
Keen Hope does every sinew brace ; 
Through fair, through foul, they urge the raee, 

And seize the prey : 
Then cannie, in some cozie place. 

They close the day. 

And others, like your humble senran% 
Poor wights ! nae mles nor roads obsenrin^ 
To right or left, eternal swervin. 

They zigzag on; 
TiU cursed with age, obscure an' starrin, 

They alien groan. 

Alas ! what bitter toil an' straining — 
But truce with peevish, poor complainiiif ! 
Is fortune's ficUe Luna waning ? 

E'en let her gang ! 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 

Let's sing our sang. 



BPttTLS TO A TOUNO ntlSND. 

I LAVO hae thought, my youthfu' friend, 

A something to have sent 3rou, 
Though it should serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memento ; 
But how the subject theme may gang 

Let time and chance determme ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Pernaps turn out a sermon. 

Yell try the world soon, my lad. 
And, Andren^ dear, believe me, 

Yell find mankind an unoo squAd, 
And mnckle they may friev^ y^ 
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For care and trouble set your thought^ 
E'en when your end's attained ; 

And a' your views may come to nanglity 
Where every nerve is strain'd. 

I'll no say men are villains a' ; 

The real, harden'd wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 

Are to a few restricked ; 
But, och ! mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 

It's rarely right adjusted ! 

Yet they wha fa' in fortune's strife. 

Their fate we should nae censure. 
For stUl th' important end o' life 

They equally may answer ; 
A man may hae an honest heart, 

Though poortith hourly stare him ; 
A man may tak a neebor's part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

Aye free, aff han' your story tell. 

When wi' a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weel's you can 

F^e critical dissection ; 
But keek through every other man, 

Wi' sharpen'd, slee inspection. 

The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Though naething should divulge it ! 
I wave the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazai^ of concealing ; 
But, och ! it hardens a' within, 

Andpetri&es the fee\ixig. 
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To catch dame Fortune^s golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train- attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip, 

To hand the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to revere 

Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear, 

And e'en the rigid Mature ; 
Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or, if she gie a random sting, 

It may fc^ little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-drivenf 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi' heaven 

Is sure a noble anchor! 

Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting : 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth 

Erect your brow undauntiivg \ 
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In ploughman phrase, '* God send yoa spee^" 

Still daily to grow wiser : 
And may you better reck the rede 

Than ever did th' adviser. 



THB LBA-RIO. 

Whin o*er the hill the eastern star, 

Tells bughtin-time is near, my jo ; 
And owsen frae the furrow'd field. 

Return sae dowf and weary O ; 
Down by the bum, where scented blrks, 

Wi' dew are hanging clear, my jo, 
rU meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie O. 

In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie O, 
K through that glen, I gaed to thee, 

My ain kind dearie O. 
Although the night were ne'er sae wild, 

And I were ne'er sae weary O, 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie O. 

The hunter lo'es the morning sun. 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo, 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen. 

Along the bum to steer, my jo ; 
Gie me the hour o' gloamin gray. 

It maks my heart sae cheery O, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie O. 
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HIGHLAND MART. 

Yk banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be yom: woods and fair yom: flowers. 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthom^s blossom ; 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours on angel wings 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and hfe 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow and lock'd embrace^ 

Our parting was fu' tender; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder ; 
But, oh ! fell death's untimely frost. 

That nipp'd my flower sae early! 
Now green's the sod and cauld's the clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

Oh pale, pale now those rosy lips 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

That heart that loved me dearly 1 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 
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•one. 



Oh Logmi, sweetly didst thou giide^ 
That day I was my Willie's bride ; 
And years 8ins3rne has o'er us run. 
Like Logan to the simmer smi. 
But now thy flowery banks appear 
Like drumlie winter, dark and drear. 
While my dear lad maun face his foes. 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

Again the merry mmith o' May 

Has made our hills and valleys gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the' breathing flowers : 

Blithe morning lifts his rosy eye, 

And evening's tears are tears of joy : 

My soul, delightless, a' surveys, 

While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

Within yon milkwhite hawthorn bosh, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrash ; 
Her faithfu' mate will share her toil, 
Or wi' his song her cares beguile ; 
But I, wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer. 
Pass widow'd nights and joyless dajrs, 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

Oh wae upon you, men o' state, 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate ! 
As ye mike mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return ! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow's tears, the orphan's cry t 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan bnes ! 
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AULD LANG 8TNB. 



Should auld acquaintance be foigotf 

And never brought to min' I 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days o' lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o' kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae ran about the braes, 

And pu't the gowans fine ; 
But we've wander'd mony a weary foot 

Sin auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 

We twa hae paidl't i' the bum, 

Frae momin sun till dine : 
But seas between us braid hae roared 

Sin auld lang syne« 
For auld, &c« 

And here's a hand, my trusty fier, 

And gie's a hand o' thine ; 
And we'll tak a right guid Willie waugfat. 

For auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 

And surely ye'll be your pint^stoup, 

And surely I'll be mine ; 
And well tak a cup o' kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne* 
For auld, &c. 
Vol. II,— K 
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Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victory. 

Naw's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o^ battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward^s power- 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave 1 
Wha can fill a coward's grave \ 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa,' 
Let him on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free I 

Lay the proud usurpers low t 
Tyrants fall in every foe 1 
Liberty's in every blow t 
Let us do or die ! 



BONO. 



Here's a health to ane I love dear, 
Here's a health to ane I love dear, 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lover* meet, 
And soft as their parting tear— Jessy I 
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Although thou maun never be mine, 

Although even hope is denied ; 
Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside — Jessy ! 
Here's a health, &c. 

I mourn through the gay, gaudy day, 
As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 

But welcome the dream o' sweet sliunber, 
For then I am lock'd in thy arms — ^Jessy ! 
Here's a health, &c. 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the loVe-rolling e'e ; 
But why urge the tender confession 

'Gainst fortune's fell, cruel decree — ^Jessy ! 
Here's a health, &c. 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

Yk banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae weary, fu' o' care ! 
Thou'lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 

That wantons through the flowering thom ; 
Thou mind'st me o' departed joys. 

Departed never to return. 

Oft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its luve. 

And fondly sae did I o' mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree : ^ 
But my fause luver stole my rose, 

But, ah ! he left the thorn wi' me. 
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•one. 



As fond kiss md then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, mlas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears 111 pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans 111 wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him % 
Me, nae i^ieeriii' twinkle U^ts me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

TU ne*er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peaee, enjoyment, love, and pleasaro! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



MT JEAN. 



Of a* the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
Though wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

Ana mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my faacy's flight 
Ib ever wV my Jean. 
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I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I. see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 
There^s not a bonnie flower that springs, 

By mountain, shaw, or green, 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o' my Jean. 



Henrt Kirks White. 1785-1806. 

TO THE HERB E08BXAET. 

SwEET-scented flower ! who are wont to bloom 

On January's front severe, 
And o'er the wintry desert drear 

To waft thy waste perfume | 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now^ 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 

And, as 1 twine the mournful wreath, 
111 weave a melancholy song : 
And sweet the strain shall be and long. 

The melody of death. 

Come, funeral flower ! who lovest to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb. 
And throws across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 

Come, press my lips, and lie with me 

Beneath the lowly alder-tree ; 
And we wiU sleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude. 
So peaceful and so deep. 

K2 
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A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Uqconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their powTs combine, 

And ona capitulate, and one resign ; [vain ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in' 

" Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till naught re- 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards Jly, [main ; 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 

The march begins in military state. 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem Famine guards the solitary coast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay — 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day : 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemned a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did not subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound, 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Persia's tyrant to Bavaria's lord. 
In gay hostility and barb'rous pride. 
With half mankind embattled at his side. 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey. 
And starv es exhausted r egions in his way ; 
Ittnnrlnnl^ " — ■imlinVr. 

Till count ' more ; 

Fresh prai lis mind, 

^^ wave ' wind, 
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And, hark ! the wind-god, as he flies. 

Moans hollow in the forest trees, 

And sailing on the gusty breeze. 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine. 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf-altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 

Where as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o^er my ashes shed. 



THS DANCE OF THI CONSUMPTITXe. 

Dmo-DONo! ding-dong! 
Merry, merry go the bells. 
Ding-dong! ding-dong! 
Over the heath, over the moor, and over the dale, 

" Swinging slow with sullen roar." 
Dance, dance away the jocund roundelay I 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, calls us away. 

Round the oak, and round the elm, 

Merrily foot it o'er the ground ! 
The sentry ghost it stands aloof. 
So merrily, merrily foot it round. 
Ding-dong! ding-dong! 
Merry, merry go the bells, 
Swelling in the nightly gale, 
The sentry ghost. 
It keeps its post. 
And soon, and soon our sports must fail': 
But let us trip the nightly ground. 
While the merry, merry bells ring round* 

Hark ! hark ! the death-watch ticks ; 
See, see, the winding-sheet ! 
Our dance is done. 
Our race is run, 
And we must lie at the alder's feet I 
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Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! 

Merry, merry go the bells, 
Swinging o^er the weltering wave ! 

And we must seek 

Our deathbeds bleak, 
Where the green sod grows upon the grave. 

The Goddess of Consumption, 

Come, Melancholy, sister mine ! 

Cold the dews, and chill the night ! 
Come from thy dreary shrine ! 
The wan moon climbs the heavenly height, 
And underneath the sickly ray. 
Troops of squalid spectres play, 
And the dying mortals' groan 
Startles the Night on her dusky throne. 
Come, come, sister mine ! 
Gliding on the pale moonshine : 
Well ride at ease, 
On the tainted breeze, 
And, oh ! our sport will be divine. 

The Goddess of MeUmcholy. 

Sister, from my dark abode. 
Where nests the raven, sits the toad, 
Hither I come at thy command : 
Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 
Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 
I will smooth the way for thee. 
Thou Shalt furnish food for me. 
Come, let us speed our way 
Where the troops of spectres play. 
To charnel-houses, churchyards drear, 
Where Death sits with a horrible leer, 
A lasting grin on a throne of bones, 
And skim along the blue tombstones. 

Come, let us speed away. 
Lay our snares, and spread pur tether! 
I will smooth the way for thee, 
Thou Shalt furnish food for me ; 
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And the grass shall .wave 
O'er many a grave 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

Consumption. 

Come, let us speed our way ! 
Join our hands, iad spread our tether ! 
I will furnish food for thee, 
. ' Thou shalt smooth the way for me ; 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

Melanchjoiy. 

Hist ! sister, hist ! who comes here % 
Oh ! I know her by that tear. 
By that blue eye's languid glare, 
By her skin and by her hair ; 

She is mine, 

And she is thine. 
Now the deadliest draught prepare. 

Consumption. 

In the dismal night-air dress'd, 
I will creep into her breast ! 
Flush her cheek, and bleach her skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes : 
Wlien they sparkle most, she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath : 
Comfort she will breathe in death! 
Father, do not strive to save her : 
She is mine, and I must have her ! 
The coffin must be her bridal bed, 
The winding-sheet must wrap her head ; 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigh. 
For soon m the grave the maid must lie ; 

The worm it will riot 

On heavenly diet 
When death has deflower'd her eye. 
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TRB SHIPWRECKED SOLITARY'S 80N0 TO THI NIOHT. 

Thou spirit of the spangled night ! 
I woo thee from the watch-tower high, 
Where thou dost sit to guide the bark 
Of lonely mariner. 

The winds are whistling o'er the wolds, 
The distant main is moaning low ; 
Come, let us sit and weave a song ! 
A melancholy song ! 

Sweet is the scented gale of mom. 
And sweet the noontide's fervid beam. 
But sweeter far the solemn calm 
That marks thy mournful reign. 

I've pass'd here many a lonely year, 
And never human voice have heard ; 
I've pass'd here many a lonely year, 
A solitary man. 

And I have linger'd in the shade. 
From sultry noon's hot beam ; and I 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 
To sing my evening song. 

And I have haiPd the gray mom high 
On the blue mountain's misty brow. 
And tried to tune my little reed 
To hymns of harmony. 

But never could I tune my reed, 
At mom, or noon, or eve so sweet, 
Ab when upon the ocean shore 
I hdl'd thy starbeam mUd. 

The day-spring brings not joy to me, 
The moon it whispers not of peace ! 
But, oh ! when' darkness robes the heav'ns, 
My woes are mix^d with joy. 
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And then I talk, and often think 
Aerial voices answer me ; 
And, oh ! I am not then silone — 
A solitary man. 

And when the blustMng winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my cave, 
I l&y me on my lonely mat, 

And pleasant are my dreams. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
She gives me back my little home, 
And all its placid joys. 

Then hateful is the morning hour. 
That calls me from the dream of bliss 
To find myself still lone, and hear 
The same dull sounds again. 

The deep-toned winds, the moaning sea, 
The whisp'ring of the boding trees, 
The brook's eternal flow, and oft 
The condor's hollow screanL 



CHK LULLABT OP ▲ FEMALE CONTICT TO HER CHILD THE 
NIGHT PKEV10U8 TO EXECUTION. 

Sleep, baby mine, enkerchief 'd on my bosom, 
Thy cries they pierce again my bleeding breast ; 

Sleep, baby mine, not long thou'lt have a mother 
To lull thee fondly in her arms to rest. 

Baby, why dost thou keep this sad complaining, 

Long from mine eyes have kindly slumbers fled; 
Hush, hush, my babe, the night is quickly waning, 
And I would fain compose my aching head. 
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Poor wayward wretch ! and who will heed thy weep- 
ing, 
When soon an outcast on the world thoult be 1 

Who then will sooth thee when thy mother^s sleep- 
In her low grave of shame and infamy ? [ing 

Sleep, baby mine ; to-morrow I must leave thee, 
And I would snatch an interval of rest : 

Sleep these last moments, ere the laws bereave thee^ 
For never more thoult press a mother's breast. 
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GrvE me a cottage on some Cambrian wild. 

Where, far from cities, I may spend my dayar, 
And, by the beauties of the scene beguiled. 

May pity man's pursuits, and shun his ways. 
While on the rock I mark the browsing goat, 

List to the mountain-torrent's distant noise, 
Or the hoarse bittern's solitary note, 

I shall not want the world's delusive joys ; 
But with my little scrip, my book, my lyre, 

Shall think my lot complete, nor covet more ; 
And when, with time, shall wane the vital fire, 

111 raise my pillow on the desert shore, 
And lay me down to rest whei-e the wild wave 

Shall mike sweet music o'er my lonely grave* 



Mrs. Cockburn. 1679^1749. 

THB PLOWIBS OP THB FOBIfT. 

I've seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 
I've tasted her favours and felt her decay ; 

Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressmg« 
But soon it is fled— it is fled liar away. 
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rre seen the forest adom'd of the forremosty ^ 
With flowers of the fairest, both pleasant and giacy: 

Full sweet was their blooming, their scent the air 
perfuming, 
But now they are wither'd, and a^ wede awae. 

I've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
And the red storm roaring before the parting day; 

I've seen Tweed's silver streams, glittering in ue 
sunny beams. 
Turn drumly and dark as they rolled on their Mray. 

Oh fickle Fortune ! why this cruel sporting 1 
Why thus perplex us poor sons of a day ? [me, 

Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer 
Since the flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 
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SCOTTISH MUSrO^ 

Agadv, sweet siren ! breathe again 
That deep, pathetic, powerful strain ; 

Whose melting tones of tender wof 
Fall soft as evening's summer dew, 
That bathes the pinks and harebells blacf 

Which in the vales of Tiviot blow. 

Such was the song that sooth'd to rest. 
Far in the green isle of the west^ 

The Celtic warrior's parted shade ; 
Such are the lonely sounds that sweep 
O'er the blue bosom of the deep, 

Where shipwreck'd mariners are laidr 

Ah! sore, as Hind6 legends tell, 
When XDOsic's tones tba bosom sweUf 
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The scenes of former life return ; 
Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 
We left our parent climes afar, 

Immured in mortal forms to mourn. 

Or if, as ancient sages ween, 
Departed spirits, half unseen, 

Can mingle with the mortal throng ; 
^Tis when from heart to heart we roll 
The deep-toned music of the soul. 

That warbles in our Scottish song. 

t hear, I hear, with awful dread. 
The plaintive music of the dead ! 

They leave the amber fields of day : 
Soft as the cadence of the wave. 
That murmurs round the mermaid's grave, 

They mingle in the magic lay. 

Sweet siren, breathe the powerful strain I 
•* Lochroyan's damsel sails the main j 

The crystal tower enchanted see ! 
" Now break," she cries, " ye fairy charms !" 
As round she sails with fond alarms, 

" Now break, and set my true love free !" 

Lord Barnard is to greenwood gone. 
Where fair " Gil Morrice" sits alone. 

And careless combs his yellow hair ; 
Ah ! mourn the youth, untimely slain ! 
The meanest of Lord Barnard's train 

The hunter's mangled head must bear* 

Or, change these notes of deep despair. 
For love's more soothing tender air : 

Sing how, beneath the greenwood-tree, 
•• Brown Adam's" love maintain'd her truth, 
Nor would resign the exiled youth 

For any knight the fair could see. 

And sing " the hawk of {nnion gray,^ 
To southern climes who wing'd his way, 
Vol. IL-^L 
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For he could speak as well as dy > 
Her brethren how the fair beguiled^ 
And on her Scottish lover smiled^ 

As slow she raised her languid eye^ 

Fair was her cheek's carnation glow, 
Like red blood on a wreath of snow ; 

Like evening's dewy star her eye ; 
White as the sea-mew's downy breast^ 
Borne on the surge's foamy crest, 

Her graceful bosom heaved the sigh^ 

In youth's first mom, alert and gay, 
Ere rolling years had pass'd away, 

Remembered like a morning dream, 
I heard these dulcet measures float. 
In many a liquid winding note. 

Along the banks of Teviot's stream. 

Sweet sounds t that oft have sooth'd to rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast, 

And charm'd away mine infant tears : 
Fond memory shall your strains repeat^ 
Like distant echoes, doubly sweet, 

That in the wild the traveller hears.^ 

And thus, the exiled Scotian maid^ 
By fond alluring love betray'd 

To visit Syria's date-crown'd shore ; 
In plaintive strains, that sooth'd despair^ 
Did " Bothwell's banks that bloom so fair,^ 

And scenes of early youth deplore. 

Soft siren ! whose enchanting strain 
Floats veildly round my raptured brsdir, 

I bid your pleasing haunts adieu! 
Yet, fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 

Through scenes that I no more must view* 
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PBOM ** SCENES OF INFANCY." 

Where Bortha hoarse, that loads the meads with 
Rolls her red tide to Teviot's western strand, [sand, 
Through slaty hills, whose sides are shaggM with 

thorn, 
Where springs, in scattered tufts, the dark-flreen 
Towers wood-girt Harden, far above the vale, ^om, 
And clouds of ravens o'er the turrets sail. 
A hardy race, who never shrunk from war, 
The Scolij to rival realms a mighty bar, 
Here fixed his mountain-home ; a wide domain, 
And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain ; 
But what the niggard ground of wealth denied. 
From fields more blessed his fearless arm supplied. 

The waning harvest-moon shone cold and bright ; 
The warder's horn was heard at dead of night ; 
And as the massy portals wide were flung. 
With stamping hoofs the rocky pavement rung. 
What fair, half veil'd, leans from her latticed hall, 
Where red the wavering gleams of torchlight fall 1 
'Tis Varrow's fairest flower, who, through the gloom, 
Looks, wistful, for her lover's dancing plume. 
Amid the piles of spoil that strew'd the ground, 
Her ear, all anxious, caught a wailing sound ; 
With trembling haste the youthful matron flew, 
And from the hurried heaps an infant drew. 

Scared at the light, his little hands he flung 
Around her neck, and to her bosom clung ; 
While beauteous Mary sooth'd, in accents mild, 
His fluttering soul, and clasp'd her foster child. 
Of milder mood the gentle captive grew. 
Nor loved the scenes that scared his infant view ; 
In vales remote, from camps and castles far. 
He shunn'd the fearful, shuddering joy of war ; 
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Content the loves of simple swains to sing, I ^ 

Or wake to fame the harp's heroic string. | '^ 

His are the strains, whose wandering echoes thrill 
The shepherd, lingering on the twilight hill, 
When evening brings the merry folding hours, 
And sun-eyed daisies close their winking flowers. 
He lived o'er Yarrow's flower to shed the tear, 
To strew the holly-leaves o'er Harden's bier : 
But none was found above the minstrel's tomb. 
Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom : 
He, nameless as the race from which he sprung, 
Saved other names, and left his own unsung. 



James Montgomery. 1772. 
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Long lay the ocean-paths from man conceal'd : 
Light came from heaven — the magnet was revealed, 
A surer star to guide the seaman's eye 
Than the pale glory of the northern sky ; 
Alike ordain'd to shine by night and day. 
Through calm and tempest, with unsetting ray ; 
Where'er the mountains rise, the billows roll, 
Still with strong impulse turning to the pole, 
True as the sun is to the morning true, 
Though light as film, and trembUng as the dew. 

Then man no longer plied with timid oar 
And failing heart along the windward shore ; 
Broad to the sky he turn'd his fearless sail, 
Defied the adverse, woo'd the favouring gale, 
Bared to the storm his adamantine breast. 
Or soft on ocean's lap lay down to rest ; 
While free, as clouds the liquid ether sweep, [deep ; 
HJs wltute-wing^d vessels coursed the unbounded 
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Prom clime to clime the wanderer loved to roam, 
The waves his heritage, the world his home. 

Then first Columbus, with the mighty hand 
Of grasping genius, weighed the sea and land ; 
The floods o'erbalanced : where the tide of light, 
Day ajfter day, roll'd down the gulf of night, 
There seemed one waste of waters : long in vain 
His spirit brooded o^er the Atlantic main ; 
When sudden, as creation burst from naught, 
Sprang a new world, through his stupendous thought, 
Light, order, beauty ! While his mind explored 
The unveiling mystery, his heart adored ; 
Where'er sublime imagination trod. 
He heard the voice, he saw the face of God. 

Far from the western cliffs he cast his eye 
O'er the wide ocean stretching to the sky : 
In calm magnificence the sun declined, 
And left a paradise of clouds behind : 
Proud at his fest, with pomp of pearl and gold, 
The billows in a sea of glory roU'd. 

" Ah ! on this sea of glory might I sail, 
Track the bright sun, and pierce the eternal veil 
That hides those lands, beneath Hesperian skies. 
Where daylight sojourns till our morrow rise !" 

Thoughtful he wander'd on the beach alone ; 
Mild o'er the deep the vesper planet shone, 
The eye of evening, brightening through the west 
Till the sweet moment when it shut to rest : 
" Whither, oh golden Venus ! art thou fledl 
Not in the ocean-chambers lies thy bed ; 
Round the dim world thy glittering chariot drawn. 
Pursues the twihght or precedes the dawn ; 
Thy beauty noon and midnight never see. 
The mom and eve divide the year with thee." 

Soft fell the shades, till C3mthia'8 slender bow 
Crested the farthest wave, then sunk below : 
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" Tell me, resplendent guardian of the nigbt, 
Circling the sphere in thy perennial flight, 
What secret path of heaven thy smiles adorn, 
What nameless sea reflects thy gleaming horn ?" « 

Now earth and ocean vanished, all serene 
The starry firmament alone was seen ; 
Through the slow, silent hours, he watch'd the host 
Of midnight suns in western darkness lost. 
Till Night himself, on shadowy pinions borne. 
Fled o'er the mighty waters, and the mom 
Danced on the mountains : " Lights of heaven !** he 
" Lead on : I go to win a glorious bride ; [cried, 
Fearless o'er gulfs unknown I urge my way, 
Where peril prowls, and shipwreck lurks for prey : 
Hope swells my sail ; in spirit I behold 
That maiden world, twin-sister of the old, 
By Nature nursed beyond the jealous sea. 
Denied to ages, but betrothed to me." 
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There is a land, of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutor'd age, and love-exalted youth ; 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

. The heritage of Nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely bless'd, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than allthe Test^ 
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(There man, creation^s tyrant, casts aside 

[is sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

^hile in his softenM looks benignly blend 

'he sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend : 

[ere woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 

trews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

1 the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

n angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

jround her knees domestic duties meet, 

nd fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found \" 

rt thou a man \ a patriot ? look around ; 

h, thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam, 

'hat land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 
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There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening^s latest sigh 

That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil, . 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 

From all my toiL 

For Misery stole me at mv birth, 
And cast me helpless on tne wild : 
I perish ; oh ! my mother Earth, 

Take home thy child. 

On thy dear lap these limbs reclined, 
Shall gently moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind 
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Hark ! a strange sound affrights mine 
My pulse, my brain runs wild — I rave ; 
Ah ! who art thou whose voice I heart 

" 1 am the Graye !" 

" The Grave, that never spake before, 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide : 
Oh, listen ! I will speak no more : 

Be silent. Pride ! 

- " Art thou a wretch of hope forlorn, 
The victim of consuming care ? 
Is thy distracted conscience torn 

By fell despair ? 

" Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast ? 
And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 

Murder thy rest ? 

" Lash'd by the furies of the mind, 
From Wrath and Vengeance wouldst thou flee ? 
Ah ! think not, hope not, fool, to find 

A friend in me. 

" By all the terrors of the tomb. 
Beyond the power of tongue to tell ; 
By the dread secrets of my womb ; 

By Death and Hell ; 

" I charge thee live ! repent and pray, 
In dust thine infamy deplore ; 
■ There yet is mercy : go thy way. 

And sin no more. 

" Art thou a mourner ? Hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights, 
Endftifing days for ever flown. 

And tranquil nights ! 
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**Ofa LITE ! and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past ; 
Rely on Heaven's unchanging will 

For peace at last. 

^ Art thou a wanderer ? Hast thou seen 
Overwhelming tempests drown thy bark ? 
A shipwreck'd sufferer, hast thou been 

Misfortune's mark ? 

" Though long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam, 
Live ! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

A quiet home. 

** To Friendship didst thou trust thy fame, 
And was thy friend a deadly foe, 
Who stole into thy breast to aim 

A surer blow I 

** Live ! and repine not o'er his loss, 
A loss unworthy to be told : 
Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 

For friendship's goU 

** Seek the true treasure, seldom found, 
Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 
Ana sooth the bosom's deepest wound 

With heavenly balm. 

" Did woman's charms thy youth beguile. 
And did the fair one faithless prove ? 
Hath she betray'd thee with a smile. 

And sold thy love 1 

" Live ! 'Twas a false, bewildering fire : 
Too often Love's insidious dart 
ThrillB the fond soul with wild desire, 

But kills the heart. 
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" Thou yet shalt know how sweet, how dear, 
To gaze on listening beauty's eye ; 
To ask — and pause in hope and fear 

Till she reply. 

** A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 
A brighter maiden faithful prove ; 
Thy youth, thine age shall yet be bless'd 

In woman's love. 

" Whate'er thy lot, whoe'er thou be, 
Confess thy folly, kiss the rod. 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The hand of God. 

" A bruised reed he will not break ; 
Afflictions all his children feel ; 
He wounds them for his mercy's sake, 

He wounds to heaL 

*< Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 
Prostrate his Providence ^ore : 
'TIS done ! Arise ! I^Ie bids thee stand, 

To fall no more. 

" Now, traveller in the vale of tears. 
To realms of everlasting light. 
Through Time's dark wilderness of yeltrs, 

Pursue thy flight. 

" There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 

Low in the ground, 

" The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed from clay. 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine 

A star of day. 

" The 8^N is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The SOUL, immortal as its aixe, 
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At fond sixteen my foving heart 
Was pierced by Love's delightful dart : 
Keen transport throbb'd through every tein, 
I never felt so sweet a pain ! 

Where circling woods erabower'd the glade, 

I met the dear, romantic maid : 

I stole her hand — it shrunk — but no, 

I would not let my captive go* 

With all the fervency of youth, 
While passion told the tale of troth, 
I markM my Hannah's downcast eye— 
^Twas kind, but beautifully shy. 

Not with a warmer, purer ray, 
The sun, enamour'd, wooes young May > 
Nor May, with softer maiden grace. 
Turns from the sun her blushing' face. 

But swifter than the frighted dove 
Fled the gay morning of my love ; 
Ah ! that so bright a mom, so soon, '' 
Should vanish in so dark a noon. 

The angel of Affliction rose, 
And in his grasp a thousand woes ; 
He pour'd his Vial on my hecul. 
And all the heaven of rapture fled* 

Yet, in the glory of my pride, 

I stood, and all his wrath defied ; 

1 stood, though whirlwinds shook my bniSif 

And hghtniugs cleft my soul in twain. 

1 shunn d my nymph ; and knew not why 
I durst not meet her gentle eye ; 
I shunn'd her, for I could not bear 
To marry her to my despair^ 
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Yet, sick at heart with hope delay'di 
Oft the dear imatge of that maid 
Glanced, like the rainbow, o'er my mindf 
And promised happiness behind. 

The storm blew o'er, and in my breast 
The haJcyon Peace rebuilt her nest : 
The storm blew o'er, and clear and mild 
The sea of Youth and Pleasure smiled^ 

'Twas on the merry mom of May, 
To Hannah's cot I took ray way : 
My eager hopes were on the wing. 
Like swallows sporting in the Springs 

Then, as I climb'd the mountains o'er,^ 
I Uved my wooing days once more ; 
And fancy sketch'd my married lot. 
My wife, my children, and my cot. 

I saw the village steeple rise—' 
My soul sprang, sparkling, in my eyes ; 
The rural bells rang sweet and clear, 
My fond heart listen'd in mine ear. 

I reach'd the hamlet : all was gay f 
I love a rustic holyday, 
■ I met a wedding— stepp'd aside — 
^t pass'd— my Hannan was the bride^ 

There is a grief that cannot feel. 
It leaves a wound that will not heal : 
My heart grew cold — it felt not then f 
when shaU it cease to feel again? 



THE DAISY. 



Theri is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hoiBf 
And weathers every sky* 
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The prouder b,eauties of the field 
In gay but, quick succession shine, 
Race after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, • 

Lights pale October on its way, 

And twines December's arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom 
On moory mountains catch the gale, 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale. 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 
Plays on the margin of the rill. 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 
Light o'er the skylark's nest. 

'Tis Flora's page ; in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair, * 

It opens with perennial graccr 
And blossoms everywhere. 
Vol. n.— M 
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I 

On waste and woodland, rock and plaisy 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign. 
The daisy never dies. 



Joanna Baillii{. 

THE KITTEN. 

Wanton drole, whose harmless play 

Beguiles the nistic^s closing day, 

When drawn the evening fire about^ 

Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 

Waiting till his supper cool ; 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 

As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly Ught, 

Plies her task with busy sleight: 

Comcy show thy tricks and sportive graces 

Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiFd, and crouching low,. 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife^s spindle whirling round. 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure the roving eye ; 
Then, onward steahng, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 
Now, wheeling round, with bootless skffl. 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still. 
As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 
Till, from thy centre starting far, 
Thou sidelong rear'st, with tail in air 
Erected stiff, and gait awry. 
Like madam in her tantrums high ; 
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Though ne'er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken fcirtle sweeps the haU, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gaze. 
Doth power in measured verses dwell, 
AU thy vagaries wild to tell? 
Ah ! no : the start, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset 
(Permitted be the modem Muse 
Expression technical to use), 
These mock thi^ deftliest rh3anester'8 skill, 
But poor in art, though rich in will. . 

The nimblest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is but a clumsy wight, 
Who every Umb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 
But, stopp'd the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses too thy feats repay : 
For then, beneath some urchin's hand, 
With modest pride thou takest thy stand. 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides ; 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur. 
And loudly sings thy busy pur. 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutcning feet bepat the ground. 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whisker'd cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 

But not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy tricks admire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore. 
Or, with unfetter'd fancy, fly 
Throi^ ally heights of poesy, 
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Pausing, smiles, with alter'd air. 
To see thee cUmbiiis elbow chair; 
Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 
The widowed dame or lonely maid, 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial spends her age. 
And rarely turns a lettered page. 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork or paper ball ; 
Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravellM skein to catch. 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 
Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower or prison pent. 
Reviews the wit of former days. 
And loathes the world and sJl its wa3r8 ; 
What time the lamp^s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as -thou gamborst round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a Imk in thee to find. 
That joins him still to Uving kind. 

Whence hast thou, then, thou witless puss. 
The jnagic power to charm us thus I 
Is it that in thy glaring eye 
And rapid movements we descrjr — 
While we at ease, secure from ill. 
The chimney-comer snugly fill — 
A Uon darting on the prey ? 
A tiger at his ruthless play ? 
Or is it that in thee we trace. 
With all thy varied wanton grace. 
An emblem, view'd with kindred eye. 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
Ah ! many a Ughtly-sportive child. 
Who hath, Uke thee, our wits beguiled. 
To duU and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil ooi Yie^iVa daaoircL. 
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Even 80, poor Kit ! must thou endure, 
When thou becomest a cat demure ; 
Full many a cufF and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 
So oft our favoured playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoil'd thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem'd, by housewife 'fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat. 
Whose dish is, for the pubBc good, 
Replenished oft with savoury food. 
Nor, when thy span of life be past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast ; 
But, gently borne on good man's spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid ; 
And children show, with glistening eyes, 
The place where poor old Pussy Ues. 



REaiNALD Hebeb. 1783-1826. 

FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

By cool Siloam's shady riU 

How sweet the hly grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 

Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 

Lo ! such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod ; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
is upward drawn to God ! 

By cool Siloam's shady rill 

The lily must decay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hill 

Must shortly fade away. 

M2 
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And soon, too soon, the wint'ry hour 

Of man's maturer age, 
Will shake the soul with sorrow's power, 

And stormy passion's rage ! 

Oh Thou, whose infant feet were fottnA 

Within thy Father's shrine ! 
Whose years, with changeless virtue crown'd, 

Were all alike divine, 

Dependant on thy bounteous breath, 

We seek thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age and death. 

To keep us still thine own ! 



LINES WRITTEN TO HIS WIPE. 

Ip thou wert by my side, my love ! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala's palmy grove. 

Listening the nightingale ! 

If thou, my love, wert by my side. 

My babies at my knee. 
How gayly would our pinnace glide 

O'er Gunga's mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray. 
When, on our deck recUned, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga's stream 

My twilight steps I guide, 
But most beneath the lamp's pale beam, 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil tiy. 
The lingering noon to cheer. 

But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ew. 
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But when of mom and eve the star 

Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads. 
My course be onward still, 
On broad Hindoostan's sultry meads. 
O'er black Almorah's hill. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates. 

Nor mild Malwah detain, 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits. 

By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea, 
But never were hearts so light and gay. 

As then shall meet in thee ! 



THE MOONLIGHT MARCH. 

I SEE them on their winding way. 
About their ranks the moonbeams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend with the notes of victory. 
And waving arms, and banners bright. 
Are glancing in the mellow light : 
They're lost and gone, the moon is past. 
The wood's dark shade is o'er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still 
The march is rising o'er the hill. 

Again, again, the pealing drum. 
The clashing horn — they come, they come ; 
Through rocky pass, o'er wooded steep, 
In long and glittering files they sweep. 
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And nearer, nearer, yet more nearj 
Their soften'd chorus meets the ear ; 
Forth, forth, and meet them on their way— 
The trampling hoofs brook no delay ; 
With thrilUng fife, and pealing drum, 
And clashing horn — they come, they come. 



Georgib Crab be. 1754-1832. 

FBOM "the borough." 

" Describe the Borough" — though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe, 
That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace^ 
And all that gives distinction to a place ? 
This cannot be ; yet, moved by your request, 
A part I paint — ^let fancy form the rest. 

Cities and towns, the various haunts of men. 
Require the pencil — they defy the pen : 
Could he, who sang so well ihe Grecian fleet 
So well have sung of alley, lane, or street ? 
Can measured lines these various buildings show, 
The Town-hall Turning, or the Prospect Row! 
Can I the seats of wealth and want explore, 
And lengthen out my lays from door to door t 

Then Jet thy fancy aid me : I repair. 
From tins tall mansion of our last-year's mayor, 
Till we the outskirts of the borough reach, 
And these half-buried buildings next the beach ; 
Where hang at open doors the net and cork, 
While squalid sea-dames mend the meshy work; 
Till comes the hour, when, fishing through the tide, 
The weary husband throws his freight aside ; 
A living mass, which now demands the wife, 
Tb' alternate labours of thek bumble Ufa. 
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Can scenes like these withdraw thee from fhy 
wood, 
Thy upland forest or thy valley's flood? 
Seek then thy garden's shrubby bound, and look, 
As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 
That winding streamlet, hmping, lingering, slow. 
Where the reeds whisper when the zephyrs blow ; 
Where in the midst, upon her throne of green, 
Sits the large lily as the water's queen ; 
And makes the current, forced a while to stay, 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 
Draw then the strongest contrast to that stream, 
And our broad river will before thee seem. 

With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide. 
Flowing, it fills the channel vast and wide ; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 
Here sampire banks and saltwort bound the flood. 
There stakes and seaweeds withering on the mud ; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base. 
Which some strong tide has roU'd upon the place. 

Thy gentle river boasts its pigmy boat. 
Urged on by pains, half grounded, half afloat ; 
While at her stem an angler takes his stand, 
And marks the fish he purposes to land ; 
From that clear space, where, in the cheerful ray 
Of the warm sun, the scaly people play. 

Far other craft our prouder river shows. 
Hoys, pinks, and sloops; brigs, brigantineg, and 
Nor angler we on our wide stream descry, [snows ; 
But one poor dredger where his oysters he : 
He, cold and wet, and driving with the tide, 
Beats his weak arms against his tarry side. 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin. 
To aid the warmth that languishes within ; 
Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 
His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 
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He shall again be seen when evening: comeSy 
And social parties crowd their favourite rooms: 
Where on the table pipes and papers lie, 
The steaming bowl or foaming tankard by ; 
'Tis then, with all these comforts spread around, 
They hear the painful dredger's welcome sound; 
And few themselves the savoury boon deny, 
The food that feeds, the living luxury. 

Yon is our quay ! those smaller hoys from town, 
Its various wares, for country use, bring down ; 
Those laden wagons, in return, impart 
The country produce to the city mart ; 
Hark ! to the clamour in that miry road, 
Bounded and narrow'd by yon vessel's load ; 
The lumbering wealth she empties round the place, 
Package and parcel, hogshead, chest, and case : 
While the loud seamen and the angry hind, 
Mingling in business, beUow to the wind. 

Near these a crew amphibious, in the docks, 
Rear^ for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 
See ! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide; 
See ! the strong ribs which form the roomy side ; 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke. 
And planks which curve and crackle in the smoke. 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear the warm pungence of o'er-boiling tar. 

Dabbling on shore half-naked seaboys crowd, 
Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shroud ; 
Or in a boat purloin'd, with paddles play. 
And grow familiar with the watery way : 
Young though they be, they feel whose sons they are^ 
They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they rise and they enjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village boy. 

Before you bid these busy scenes adieu, 
Behold the wealth that lies in public view. 
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Those far-extended heaps of coal and coke, 
Where fresh-filPd limekilns breathe their stifling 
This shall pass off, and you behold, instead, [smoke* 
The night-ftre gleaming on its chalky bed ; 
, "When from the lighthouse brighter beams will riSe, 
To show the shipman where the shallow lies* 

Thy walk^ are ever pleasant ; every scene 
Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene : 
Rich is that varied view with woods afound, ^ 
Seen from the seat, within the shrubb'ry bound ,' 
Where shines the distant lake, and where appear 
From ruins bolting, unmolested deer ; 
Lively the village green, the inn, the place 
Where the good widow schools her infant race. 
Shops, whence are heard the hammer and the saw^ 
And village pleasures unreproved by law ; 
Then how serene ! when in your favourite room, 
Gales from your jasmines sooth the evening gloom > 
When from your upland paddock you look down. 
And just perceive the smoke which hides the town ; 
When weary peasants at the close of day , 
Walk to their cots, and part upon the way ; 
When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, [crook. 
And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon their 

We prune our hedges, prime our slender trees, 
And nothing looks untutored and at ease ; 
On the wide heath, or in the flow'ry vale. 
We scent the vapours of the sea-born gale ; 
Broad-beaten paths lead on from stile to stile, 
And sewers from streets the roadside banks defile ; 
Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 
Where garden-crops with com and clover grow ; 
Fences are form'd of wreck and placed around 
(With tenters tipp'd), a strong, repulsive bound ; 
Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run, 
And there in ambush lie the trap and gun ; 
Or yon broad board, which guards each tempting 
** lake u tall buUy, lifts its head and Ues." (srvze^ 
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There stands a cottage with an open door, 
Its garden undefended blooms before : 
Her wheel is still, and overturned her stool. 
While the lone widow seeks the neighbouring pool: 
This gives us hope, all views of town to shun- 
No ! here are tokens of the sailor son ; 
That old blue jacket, and that shirt of check, 
And silken kerchief for the seaman^s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and sliells from many a distant shore, 
And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 

Our busy streets and sylvan walks between 
Fen, marshes, bog, and heath all intervene ; 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
To some enrich th' uncultivated space : 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush. 
The gale's rich balm, and sun-dew's crimson Uush, 
Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dressM, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover's breast. 

Not distant far, a house commodious made 
(Lonely, yet public stands) for Sunday trade ; 
Thither, for this day free, gay parties go. 
Their tea-house wsdk, their tippling rendezvous ; 
There humble couples sit in corner bowers, 
Or gayly ramble for th' allotted hours ! 
Sailors and lasses from the town attend. 
The servant lover, the apprentice friend ; 
With all the idle, social tribes, who seek 
And find their pleasures once a week. 

Turn to the watery world ! but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview'd) shall paint the sea ! 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 
When lull'd by zephyrs, or when roused by storms ; 
In colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown'd and horrid now, and now serene. 
In limpid blue and evanescent green ; 

And oh the foggy banks on ocean lie, 

Li/i the fair saii, and cheat ttf ex^^r^xtfi^ «^^. ^ 
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* Bcr it the summer noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot and ston^r beach above, 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion moT0 
(For, heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends) — ' 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand^ 
Faint, lazy waves o'ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow. 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchored ; for they glider 
On the still sea, urged solely by tlie tide ; 
Art thou not present this calm scene before, 
Where all besides is pebbly length of shore. 
And, far as eye can reach, it can discern no more t 

Yet sometimes comes a ruffting cloud to make 
The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 
As an awakened giant with a frown 
Might show his wrath^ and then to sleep sink dowit 

View ^ow the winter-storm ! above, one cloudy 
Black and unbroken, all the skies 0'erslH*oud ; 
Th' unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had roii'd in View, of boding men on shore ; 
And sometimes hid and sometimes showM hisFfontfy 
Dark as the cloud, and furious as the storm. 

AB tvhere the eye delights, yet dreads to roamr 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising ; all the deep 
Is festless change ; the waves so swelled and steepy 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells. 
Nor one,- oite moment in its station dwells : 
But nearer land you may the billows fwtce^ 
As if contending in their watery chase ; 
May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reacht 

Then bredc and hunry ta their iitmoil %\x«Xfii^ 
Vol. Il^tf 
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Curl'd as they come, they strike with furious foioey 
And then, reflowing, take their grating course. 
Rising the rounded flints, which ages past 
RollM by their rage, and shall to ages last. 

Far off the peterel in the troubled way 
Swims with her broody or flutters in the spray ; 
She rises often, often drops again, 
And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 

High o'er the restless deep, abore the reach 
Of gunner's hope, vast flights of wild-ducks stretdi; 
Far as the eye can glance on either side, 
In a broad space and level line they gMde ; 
All in their wedgelike figures from the north, 
Day after day, flight after flight, go forth. 

In-shore their passage tribes of seagulls urge, 
And drop for prey within the sweeping surge ; 
Ofl in the rough opposing Wast they fly ' 
Far back, then turn, and all their force apply, 
While to the storm they give their weak, complaining 
Or dap the sleek white pinion to the breast,^ [cry; 
And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 

Darkness begins to reign ; the louder wind 
Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind ; 
But frights not him, whom evemng and the spray 
In part conceal — ^yon prowler on £s way : 
Lo ! he has something seen; he runs apace. 
As if he fear'd companion in the chase ; 
He sees his prize, and now he turns again, 
Slowly and sorrowing : " Was your search in ▼ain!" 
Gruffly he answers, " 'Tis a sorry sight ! 
A seaman's body : there'll be more to-night V* 

Hark ! to those sounds I they're from distress at 
sea: 
How quick they come ! What terrors may there be ! 
Yes, 'tis a driven vessel : I discern 
Lights, sigas of terror, gleacnmi^liomtbA stem; . 
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Others behold them too, and from the town 

In various parties seamen hursy down ; 

Their wives pursue, and damsels, urged by dread, 

Lest men so dear be into danger led ; 

Their head the gown has hooded, and their call 

In this sad night is piercing like the squaU ; 

They feel their kinds of power, and when they meet, 

Chide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten, or entreat. 

See one poor girl, all terror and alarm. 
Has fondly seized upon her lover's arm ; 
** Thou Shalt not venture ;" and he answers " No ! 
I will not :" still she cries, " Thou shalt not go." 

No need of this ; not here the stoutest boat 
Can through «uch breakers, o'«r such billows float : 
Yet may they view these lights upon the beach. 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach. 

From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 
But shows them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour ! gloom in glory dress'd ! 
This for a moment, and then clouds again « 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 

But hear we now those sounds ? Do lights 9p» 
I see them not! the storm alone I hear : [pear! 
And, lo ! the sailors homeward take their way ; 
Man must endure : let us submit and pray. 

Such are our winter views ; but night comes on : 
Now business sleeps, and daily cares are gone ; 
Now parties form, and some their friends assist 
To waste the idle hours at sober whist ; 
The tavern's pleasure or the concert's charm 
Unnumber'd moments of their sting disarm ; 
Playbills and open doors a crowd invite, 
To pass off one dread portion of the night ; 
And show, and song, and luxury combined. 
Lift ofif from man this burden of mai^wi. 
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Others, adventurous, walk abroad and meet 
Returning parties pacing through the street ; 
When various voices, in the dying day, 
Hum in our walks, and greet us in our way ; 
When tavern-lights flit on from room to room, 
And guide the tippling sailor staggering home : 
There, as we pass, the jingling bells betray 
How business rises with the closing day ; 
Now walking silent by the river's side. 
The ear perceives the rippling of the tide ; 
Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter'd hoy, to fix her in her row ; 
Or hollow sound, which from the parish bell 
To some departed spirit bids farewell ! 

Yes ! there are real mourners : I have seen 
A fsdr, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claimed. 
And to be useful as resigned she aim'd : 
Neatly she dress'd, nor vainly seem'd t' expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
^ut when her wearied parents sunk to sleep. 
She sought her place to meditate and weep:: 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed. 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid i 
For then she thought on one regretted youth* 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion'd truth ; 
In ev'ry place she wander'd, where they'd been. 
And saidly sacred held the parting scene : 
Where last for sea he took his leave : that {dace 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 
For long the courtship was, and he would say, 
£ach time he sail'd, " This once, and then the day :•• 
Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went. 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sail'd, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep and smartly look ; 
WMte was his better linen, and his check 
Wag wade more trim than any oii v\v& ^^\ 
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And every comfort men at sea can know 
"Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland saird, and much she told 
How he should guard against the climate's cold ; 
Yet saw no danger ; dangers heM withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he spea^; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
"With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awakened as for home he saiPd, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevaiPd. 

He called his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover's message : " Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast. 
And gazing go ! if not, this trifle take, 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 
Yes ! I must die : blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look before my life be gone ! 
Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 
One last, fond look — and now repeat the prayer*" 

He had his wish, had more : I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint : 
With tender fears, she look a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
" Yes, I must die ;" and hope for ever fled.' 

Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts mean- 
time 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray'd, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth'd the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh'd ; alone she shed the tear ; 

Na 
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Then, as if breaking from a cloud, shi^ gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the graTe. 
One day he lighter seem'd, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemM to think, 
Yet said not so — " Perhaps he will not sink :" 
A sudden brightness in his look appeared, 
A sudden rigour in his voice was heard ; 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; ^ 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
PecuUar people : death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed. 
And fondly whisper'd, " Thou must go to rest ;" 
" I go," he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed affrighted ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love — and all was past ! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have grieved had friends presumed to 
Tlie least assistance — Hwas her proper care, [spare 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms in long, abstracted fit ; 
But if observer pass, Mdll take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 
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The Hon. William Spencer. 1770-1837. 



TO 



Too late I've stay'd— forgive the crime — 

Unheeded flew the hours : 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time 

• That only treads on flowers ! 
And who, with clear account, remarks 

The ebbings of his glass, 
"When all its sands are diamond sparks, 

That dazzle as they pass ? 
And who to sober measurement 

Time's happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of paradise have lent 

Their plumage to his wings 1 



John Keats. 1796-1831. 

ODB TO A NIGHTINOALB. 

Mt heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk* 
Or emptied some duU opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk. 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness. 
That thou, light-\7ing'd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

Oh for a draught of vintage^ that hath been 

* Coord a long age in the deep-delved eulh, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Proveni^ song, and sunburat mixth.1 
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Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stain'd riiouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, . 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, 
• And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster'd around by all her starry fays ; 
But here there is no light. 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, In embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
Tlie grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
Wliite hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover'd up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child. 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
TTie murmarouB haunt oC fiie^ on summer eves. 
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Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
CallM him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; [home, 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now His buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music : do I wake or sleep 1 



ODB ON A GRBCIAN UXIT. 



Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness ! 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A Howery tale more sweetly than oxa tfecfcas^v 
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What lefif-frmged legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcsidyl [loth? 

What men or gods are these? What maidens 
What mad pursuit 1 What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels 1 What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
'Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal : yet do not grieve ; 

She cannot f^e, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
More happy love ! more happv, happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd. 
For ever panting and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice 1 
To what green altar, oh mysterious priest, 

Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 
And all her silken flanks with garlands dress'd? 

What little town by river or seashore. 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 
Is emptied of this folk this pious mom ? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why tbou art desolate can e'er return. 
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Oh, Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
A.8 doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other wo 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'st 

" Beauty is truth, truth beauty ;" that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 



ODE TO PSYCHE. 

Oh, goddess ! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 

By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung, 

Even into thine own soft-couched ear : 
Surely I dream'd to day, or did I see 

The winged Psyche with awakened eyes ! 
I wander'd in a forest thoughtlessly. 

And on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 

In deepest grass, beneath the whisp'ring roof 

Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied : 
Mid hush'd, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed, 

Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 
They lay, calm-breathing on the bedded grass ; 

Tneir arms embraced, and their pinions too ; 

Their lips touched not, but had not bade adieo^ 
As if disjoined by soft-handed 8lu9iber, 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eye-dawn of Aurorean love : 
The winged boy I knew ; 

But who wast thou, oh happy, happy dovef 
His Psyche true I 
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Oh, latest-bom and loveliest vision faf 

Of all Olympus' faded hierarchy ! 
Fairer than Phoebe's sapphire-region'd star. 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky ; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast noney 

Nor altar heap'd with flowers ; 
Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 

Upon the midnight hours ; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 

From chain-swung censer teeming ; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 

Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 

Oh brightest t though too late for antique vows. 

Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 
When holy were the haunted forest boughsy 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire ; 
Yet even in these days, so far retired 

From happy pieties, thy lucent fansr, 

Fluttering among the faint Olympiana^ 
I see and sing, by my own eyes in«rpired. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours ; 
Thy voice, thy hite, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 

From swinged censer teeming ; 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 

Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 

Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane' 

In some untrodden region of my mind,- [paiiif 
"Where branched thoughts, new-grown with pleaeanl 

Instead of pines, shall murmur in the wind : 
Far, far around shall these dork-cluster'd trees 

Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep \ 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees. 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull'd to sleeps 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
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With the wreathed trellis of a working hrain, 

With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e'er could feign, 

Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same ; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 

That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in ! 



pERCir Btsshe Shelley. 1792-1833. 

FROM "aLASTOR, OR THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE." 

There was a poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence rear'd, 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o'er his mouldering bones a p3rraraid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness; 
A lovely youth ! no mourning maiden deck'd 
With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath, 
The lone couch of. his everlasting sleep : 
Gentle, and brave, and generous, no lorn bard 
Breathed o'er his daric fate one melodious sigh: 
He lived, he died, he sung in solitude. 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes. 
And virgins, as unknown he passed, have sigh'd 
And wasted for fond love of his wild eyes. 
The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to bum, 
And Silence, too enamour'd of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell. 

B^ solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. . 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fted not his thirsting lips ; aaidiHoC ^^^ 
Vol. IL^O 
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Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew. When early youth had passM, he left 

His cold fireside and alienated home, 

To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 

eany a wide waste and tangled wilderness 
as lured his fearless steps ; and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage menf 
His rest and food. Nature's most secret steps 
He, like her shadow, has pursued, where'er 
The red volcano overcanopies 
Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 
With burning smoke ; or where bitumen lakes^ 
On black, bare-pointed islets ever beat 
With sluggish surge ; or where the secret caves^ 
Rugged and dark, winding among the springs 
Of fire and poison, inaccessible 
To avarice or pride, their starry domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls. 
Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 
Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 
Than gems or gold, the varying roof of heaven 
And the green earth, lost in his heart its claims 
To love and wonder ; he wouM linger long 
In lonesome vales, making the wild his home. 
Until the doves and squirrels would partake 
From his innocuous hand his bloodless food,^ 
Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks, 
And the wild antelope, that starts whene'er 
The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 
Her timid steps, to gaze upon a form 
More graceful than her own. 

His wandering 9tep^ 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old : 
AtbeUMf aad Tyre, aQd^Baiibec,«&d the wast# 
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Where stood Jenidalem, the fallen towers 

Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 

Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe'er of strange, 

Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 

Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 

Conceals. Among the ruin'd temples there. 

Stupendous columns, and wild images 

Of more than man, where marble demons watch 

The Zodiac's brazen mystery, and dead men 

Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, 

He lingered, poring on memorials 

Of the world's youth, through the long, burning day 

Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the 

moon 
Fiird the mysterious halls with floating shades,' 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flash'd like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meantime an Arab maiden brought his food. 
Her daily portion, from her father's tent, 
And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps : 
Enamour'd, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love : and watch'd his nightly sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips, 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose : then, when red mom 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home, 
"Wilder'd, and wan, and panting, she returned. 

When on the threshold of the green recess 
The wanderer's footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled, 
Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To images of the majestic past, 
That paused within his passive be\xk%XLQr«^ 
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Like winds that bear sweet music, when they 

breathe 
Through some dim, latticed chamber. He did place 
His pale, lean hand upon the rugged trunk ^ 

Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Reclined his languid head ; his limbs did rest, 
Diffused and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm ; and thus he lay. 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and Despair, 
The torturers, slept : no mortal pain or fear 
Marr'd his repose ; the influxes of «ense, 
And his own being unalloy'd by pain, 
Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling : his last sight 
Was the great moon, which o'er the western line 
Of the wide world her mighty horn suspended, 
With whose dun beams inwoven darkness seem'd 
To mingle. Now upon the jagged hills 
It rests, and still, as the divided frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the poet's blood. 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature's ebb and flow, grew feebler still : 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Gleam'd through the darkness, the alternate gaq> 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
The stagnate night : till the minutest ray 
Was quench'd, the pulse yet linger'd in his heart 
It paused, it flutter'd. But when heaven remain'd 
Utterly black, the murky shades involved 
An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 
As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 
Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame- 
No sense, no motion, no divinity — 
A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 
The breath of heaven did w^n<^x---'aL\^tv^h.t stream 
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Once fed with many-voiced waves — a dream 
Of youtii, which night and time have quenchM for 

ever, 
Still, dark, and dry, and unremember'd now. 

Oh for Medea's wondrous alchymy, 
Which, wheresoe'er it fell, made the earth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance ! Oh that God, 
Profuse of poisons, would conceal the chalice 
Which but one Uving man has drain'd, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders for ever, 
Lone as incarnate death ! Oh that the dream 
Of dark magician in his vision'd cave, 
Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, even when his feeble hand 
Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 
Of this so lovely world ! But thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams : ah ! thou hast fled ; 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful. 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i' the world, and many worms, 
And beasts, and men live on, and mighty Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wildemess, 
In vesper low or joyous orison. 
Lifts still its solemn voice : but thou art fled : 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
♦Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest ministers ; who are, alas ! 
Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips, 
So sweet even in their silence ; on those eyes. 
That image sleep in death ; upon that form. 
Yet safe from the worm's outrage, let no tear 
Be shed, not even in thought. Nor, when those 
Are gone, and those divinest lineaments, [hues 
Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 

02 
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In the frail pauses of this simple strain, 
Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's wo, 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence. 
And all the shows o' the world, are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their Ught to shade. 
It is a wo too " deep for tears" when all 
Is reft at once ; when some surpassinff Spirit, 
Whose light adorn'd the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, nor sobs nor groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature's vast frame, the web of human things. 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were. 



STANZAS. 



Aw AT ! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 
Rapick clouds have drank the last psJe beam of 
even: 
Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness 
soon. 
And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights 
of Heaven. 
Pause not ! The time is past ! Every voice cries 
Away ! 
Tempt not with one last glance thy friend^s un- 
gentle mood : 
Thy lover's eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat 
thy stay : 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude. 

Away, away ! to thy sad and sil^t home ; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth ; 
Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go sod 
come, 

AadeomplicaXid strange webs of melancholy mirth. 
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The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float 
around thy head ; 
The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath 
thy feet : 
But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that 
binds the dead, 
Ere midnight's frown and morning's smile, ere 
thou and peace may meet. 

The cloud-shadows of midnight possess^ their own 
repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in 
the deep : 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean 
. knows; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its ap- 
pointed sleep. 
Thou in the grave shalt rest : yet till the phantoms 
flee 
Which that house, and heath, and garden made 
dear to thee erewhile. 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep mu- 
sings are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one 
sweet smile. 



MUTABILITY. 



Wb are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 
Streaking the darkness radiantly ! yet soon 

Night closes round, and they are lost for ever ; 

Or9 like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose frail frame no second motion orings 
One mood or modulation like tbd lasx. 
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We rest : a dream has power to poison sleep ; 

We rise : one wandering thought pollutes me day; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep ; 

Embrace fond wo, or cast our cares away : 

It is the same ! For, be it joy or sorrow, 
The path of its departure still is free : 

Man^s yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow ; 
Naught may endure but Mutability. 



LINKS TO AN INDIAN AIR. 

I ARISE from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low. 
And the stars are shining bright : 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ?— 
To thy chamber window, sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 
The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint, 
It dies upon her heart. 
As 1 must on thine. 
Beloved as thou art ! 

Oh lift me from the grass ! 
1 die, I faint, I fail ! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas 
My heart beats loud and fast. 
Oh ! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 
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8TANZA8. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple moon^s transparent light 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean-loods, 
The city's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 

I see the deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone. 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotioiu 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health. 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 
And walk'dwith inward glory crown'd — 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure : 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Sieathe o'er my dying brain its laAt TC!LQiitf2NKs<c^ . 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament — for I am one 

Whom men love not — and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoy'd, like joy in memory yet 



Charles Wolfe. 1791-1823. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sodk with our bayonets turning — 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, • 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 

And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
And we far away on the oUiow I [head, 
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Ligjhtly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone^ 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where ^.Bnt4>B4i^laid him.. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But left him alone with his glory. 



60N6. 



If I had thought thou couldst have died^ 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be ! 
It never through my mind had pass'd^ 

The time would e'er be o'er, 
And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more \ 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook. 

That I must look in vain ! 
But when I speak, thou dost not say 

What thou ne'er left'st unsaid; 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 

If thou wouldst stay, e'en as thou art. 

All cold and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart, 

Aad where thy smiles hav« beeivV 
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While e^en thy chill, bleak corse I hare^ 
Thou seemest still mine own ; 

But there I lay thee in thy grave. 
And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may sooth this heart, 

In thinking too of thee : 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before, 
As fancy never could have drawny 

^d never can restore t 



James Hogg. 1770-1835^ 

KILMBNT. 

BoNNT KiutiEinr gaed up the glen ; 
But it wasna to meet Duneira's men. 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be^ 
It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 
And pu' the cress-flower round the spring ; 
The scarlet h3rpp and the hindberryci 
And the nut that hangs frae the hazel-tree i 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 
But lang may her minny look o'er the wa', 
And lang may she seek i' the green-wood shaw; 
Lang the laird of Duneira blame. 
And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame I 

When many a day had come and fled. 
When grief grew calm, and hope was dead. 
When mas» for Kilmeny's soul had been sung, 
When the bedes-man had prayed, and the deadbell 
Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still, [rdogf 
fVben the Moge was red oa xbi^ ^^fsOm hill. 
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I 

The wood was sere, the moon i' the wane, 
The reek o' the cot hung over the plain, 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane ; 
"When the ingle lowed with an eiry leme, 
Late, late in the gloan^ing Kilmeny came hame ! 

" Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and den ; 
By Snn, by ford, and green- wood tree, 
Yet you are halesome and*fair to see. 
Where gat you that joup o' the lily sheen ? 
That bonny snood of the birk sae green ? 
And these roses, the fairest that ever,were«eenl 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been V 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 
But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny's face ; 
As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 
As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 
For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew« 
But it seem'd as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven play'd round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen. 
And a land where sin had never been ; 
A land of love, and a land of light, 
Withouten sun, or moon, or night : 
Where the river swa'd a living stream, 
And the light a pure celestial beam : 
The land of vision it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 

• * * * * •.• • 

And oh, her beauty was fair to see. 
But still and steadfast was her ee ! 
Such beauty bard may never declare. 
For there was no pride nor passion there; 

Vol, IL-^P 
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And the soft desire of maiden^s een 

In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lily flower^ 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the showery 

And her voice like the distant melodye, 

That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely flen. 

And keepM afar frae the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing^ 

To suck the flowers, and drink the springs 

But, wherever her peaceful form appear'cV 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheer'd ; 

The wolf play'd blithely round the field. 

The lordly bison low'd and kneePd ; 

The dun deer woo'd with manner bland,. 

And cower'd aneath her lily hand. 

And when at even the woodlands rung. 

When hymns of other worlds she sung 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion. 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion. 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bnghts and faulds the tamef 

And goved around charmed and amazed ; 

Even the dull cattle croon'd and gazed, 

And murmur^ and look'd with anxious pain 

For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the thristle-cock ; 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi' the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping o'er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 

The hawk and the hem attour them hung. 

And the merl and the mavis forhooy^d tbsir youog:^ 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurPd : 

It was like an eve in a smless world I 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 1773-1837. 

HYMN BBFO«E SUNRISE, IN THE TALE OF CHAMOUNT. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bM, awful head, oh sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth thy silent Sea of Pines, 

How silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge ! But when 1 look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

Oh dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou the mean while wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy : 
Till the dilating «oul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing — there. 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! ^ Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
Oh struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky, or w\\ftiL\3cke^ «a5»^\ 
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Companion of the morning star at dawn, ~ 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake, oh wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who fiU'd thy countenance with rosy light 1 
Who made thee' parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who caird you forth from night and utter deaih. 
From dark and icy caverns c^Pd you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered, and the same for ever ! 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp'd at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the smi 
Clothe you with rainbows "? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet 1 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing ye meadow- streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
letter forth God, and fill the Yvi\i% wvlh. praise ! 
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Thou too, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, [peaks, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast ; 
Thou too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou 
That, as I raise my head, a while bow'd low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, hke a vapory cloud. 
To rise before me — rise, oh ever rise. 
Rise hke a cloud of incense from the earth ! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the l^Us, 
Thou dread Ambassador from earth to heaven. 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, ' 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



L0V9* 



Ob leave the lily on its stem ; 
Oh leave the rose upon the spray ; 
Oh leave the elder bloom, fair maids ! 
And listen to my lay. 

A cypress and a myrtle bough 
This mom around my harp you twined, 
Because it fashion'd mournfully 
Its murmurs in the wind. 

And now a tale of love aJid wo, 
A woful tale of love I sing ; 
Hark, gentle maidens, hark ! it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 



All thoughts, all passions, all delights* 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Pa 
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Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leaned against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows liath she of her own, 
My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I play'd a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That 4*uin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace.; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that, for ten long years, he wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined : and, ah 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
Xnteipreted my own. 
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She listen^ with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he crossM the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome sluule, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and look'd him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight ! 

And that, unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band, 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ! 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 

His dying words — ^but when I reach'd 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guiltless Genevieve ; 
The music, and the doleful tale^ 
The rich and balmy eve\ 
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And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
iSubdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and deUght, 
She blushM with love and virgin shame ; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepp'd aside. 
As conscious of my look she stepped — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye. 
She fled to me and wept 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And, bending back her head, looked up. 
And gazed upon my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ^twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart 

I calm'd her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride. 



UNB8. 



Oh ! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 

Of a friend's fancy ; or, with head bent low 
And eheek :aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

Tnzr^ciimsoji banks; aiidthea,&tcaveller,go 
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From mount to mount through Cloudland, goiveOiui 
Or, listening to the tide with closed sight, jland! 
Be that bUnd bard who, on the Chian strand, 
By those deep sounds possessed, with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 



FROM " WALLBN8TCIN." 
TrmsUted from flie Qennu of Sebiller. 

MAX. 

Ou ! never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 

The human being's pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance : 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of love, 

This visible nature and this common world 

Are all too narrow : yea a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than hes upon that truth we live to learn. 

For fable is Love's world, his home, his birthplace; 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays, and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelhgible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That had her haunts m dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat'ry^ depths ; all these have vaiiish'd. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language ; still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 
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*Ti8 Japker who brings whatever is great, 
And Venus who brings everjrthing that's fair ! 

THEELA. 

And if this be the science of the stars, 

I too, with glad and zealous industry. 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 

It is a gentle and affectionate thought. 

That in immeasurable heights above us. 

At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven. 

With sparkling stars for flowers. 



BBITAIN. 



Oh, my mother isle ! 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 
A husband, and a father ! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the Umits of thy rocky shores. 
Oh, native Britain ! Oh, my mother isle ! 
How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and b<^ 
To me, who, from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas. 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life. 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts. 
All adoration of the God in nature, 
All lovely and all honourable things. 
Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being ? 
There lives nor form nor feehng in my soul 
tJnborrow'd from my country. Oh divine 
And beauteous island ! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
LfOving the God that made me ! 
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KUfiLA ftBAN, Oft A VISION lit A mtlAM* 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man^ 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rilkf 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree } 

And here were forests ancient as the hills^ 
Infolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the gre^n hill athwart a cedam cover ! 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething; 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced : 
Amid whose swift, half intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 
And mid these dancing rocks, at opce and ever. 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles, meandfering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man,^ 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 
And mid tlds tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices phrophesying war ! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves ; 
Where was heard the minded measure 

From tfae fooBt^in and tb» cvi«t. 
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It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice f 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It wa^ an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play'd, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me. 
That, with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware ! beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drank the milk of Paradise. 



Frlicia Hemans. 1793-1835. 

INOLAND's DIAD. 

Son of the ocean isle ! 
Where sleep your mighty dead ? 
Show me what high and stately pile 
Is reared o^er Glory's bed. 

Go, stranger f track the deep. 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep. 
Where rest not England's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains. 
By the Pyramid o'erswayed. 
With fearffii power the TMJOnAa.^ t«»!^Sbs, 
And the palm-trees y\e\iiao d!Adi&. 
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< But let the angry son 
From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done—* 
There slumber England's dead. 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore. 
And far, by Ganges' banks at night 
Is heard the tiger's roar. 

But let the sound roll on ! 
It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are gone- 
There slumber England's dead. 

Loud rush the torrent-floods 
The western wilds among, 
And free, in green Columbia's woods, 
The hunter's bow is strung. 

But let the floods rush on! 
Let the arrow's flight be sped ! 
Why should they reck whose task is done !— 
There slumber England's dead ! 

The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 
Ana toss the pine-boughs through the sky, 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze. 

But let the storm rage on ! 
Let the forest-vnreaths be shed ! 
For the Roncesvalles' field is won— 
There slumber England's dead. 

On the frozen deep's repose 

'Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
"When round the ship the icefields close, 

To chain her with their powei. 
V0L.IJ.' ^ 
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But let the ice drift on ! 
Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 
Their course with mast and flag is done-— 
There slumber England's dead. 

The warlike of the isles, 
The men of field and wave ! 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 
The seas and shores their grave ? 

Go, stranger ! track the deep, 
Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England's dead. 



THE LANDING OF THS PILGRIM rATHBftS. 

The breaking waves dash'd high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches toss'd ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New-England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the fljdng come, 

In silence and in* fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amid the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods ran^ 

To the anthem of the fiee I 
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The ocean-eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim-band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ! 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure sluine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstain'd what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God ! 



THE QRAVl or KORNER. 



Green wave the oak for ever o'er thy rest. 
Thou that beneath its crowning foliage sleepest, 

And, in the stillness of thy country's breast. 
Thy place of memory, as an altar, keepest ; 

Brightly thy spirit o'er her hills was pour'd, 
Thou of the lyre and sword ! 

Rest, bard ! rest, soldier! by the father's hand 
Here shall the child of after years be led, 

With his wreath-offering, silently to stand 
In the hush'd presence of the glorious dead. 

Soldier and bard ! for thou thy path hast trod 
With freedom and with God. 
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The oak waved proudly o'er thy burial rite. 
On thy cro wnM bier to slumber warriors bon thee, 

And with true hearts thy brethren of the fight [Ihee ; 
Wept as they vailM their drooping banners o'er 

And the deep guns, with rolling peal, gave token 
That lyre and sword were broken. 

Thou hast a hero's tomb : a lowlier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl beside thee lying ; 

The gentle girl, that bow'd her faiir young head 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. 

Brother, true friend ! the tender and the brave, 
She pined to share thy grave. 

Fame was thy gift from others : but for her — 
To whom the wide world held that only spot — 

She loved thee : lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not. 

Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy : what hath she 9 
Her own best place by thee ! 

-It was thy spirit, brother ! which had made 
The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye. 

Since first in childhood mid the vines ye play'd, 
And sent glad singing through the free blue sky. 

Ye were but two : and when that spirit pass'd, 
Wo to the one, the last ! 

Wo, yet not long : she lingered but to trace 
Tlune image from the image in her breast, 

Once, once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her ere she went to rest. 

Too sad a smile ! its living light was o'er : 
It answer'd hers no more. 

The earth grew silent when thy voice departed. 
The home too lonely whence thy step had fled : 

What then was left for her, the faithful-hearted 1 
Death, death, to still the yearning for the dead. 

Softly she perish'd ; be the flower deplored, 
Here with the lyre aad ^Nvoxd. 
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Have ye not met ere now 1 so let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years, 

That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust, 
That love where love is but a fount of tears. 

Brother, sweet sister ! peace around ye dwell ! 
Lyre, sword, and flower, farewell ! 



RHINE BONO. 



It is the Rhine ! our mountain vineyards laving, 

I see the bright flood shine : , 

Sing on the march, with every banner waving : 

Sing, brothers, 'tis the Rhine ! 
The Rhine ! the Rhine, our own imperial river \ 

Be glory on thy track ! 
We left thy shores to die or to deliver. 

We bear thee freedom back ! 

Hail ! hail ! my childhood knew the rush of water, 

E'en as my mother's song; 
That sound went past me on the field of slaughter, 

And heart and arm grew strong! 
Roll proudly on ! brave blood is with thee sweeping, 

Pour'd out by sons of thine, 
Where sword cjid spirit forth in joy were leaping, 

Like thee, victorious Rhine ! 

Home! home! thy glad wave hath a tone of greeting, 

Thy path is by my home : 
Even now my children coimt the hours till meeting, 

Oh ransom'd ones, I come ! 
Go tell the seas that chains shall bind thee never, 

Sound on by hearth and shrine ! 
Sing through the hills that thou art free for ever*^ 

Lift up thy voice, oh Rhine ! 

Q8 
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THB HOUB or DSATH. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind^s breath, ' 

And stars to set ; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 

Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth. 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of 
But all for thee, thou Mightiest of the earth, [prayer, 

The banquet hath its hour. 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief's overwhelming 
A time for softer tears, but all are thine. [power, 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee ; but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripenM bloom to seize their prey. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

And stars to set ; but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 

We know when moons shall wane. 
When summer-birds from far shall cross the sea. 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden 
grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee % 

Is it when Spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie t 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale I 
They have one season : all are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam. 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home. 
And the world calls us forth, and IhoM «xt thjeie. 
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Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets 
rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set ; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death. 



Lord Btron. 1788-1834. 

THE DRBAM. 

Our life is twofold : sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 

Death and existence : sleep hath its own world. 

And a wide realm of wild reaUty, 

And dreams in their development have breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of Joy ; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 

They take a weight from off our waking toils. 

They do divide our being ; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past ; they speak 

Like sibyls of the future ; they have power— 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not — what they wiD, 

And shake us with the vision that's gone by. 

The dread of vanished shadows. Are they so % 

Is not the past all shadow t What are they ? 

Creations of the mind ? The mind can make 

Substance, and people planets of its own 

With beings brighter than have been, and give 

A breaUi to forms which caa outlive i^fA*«SBu 
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I would recall a vision which I dreamed 
Perchance in sleep ; for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long Ufe into one hour. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such. 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base. 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter^ at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; the hill 
Was crown'd with a pecuUar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing : the one on all that was beneath, 
Fair as herself ; but the boy gazed on her ; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young, yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon^s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth. 
And that was shining on him ; he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath nor being but in hers ; 
She was his voice ; he had not spoke to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye foUow'd hers, and saw with hers. 
Which coloured all his objects : he had ceased 
To Uve within himself; she was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And Ids cheek change teiii]^sUxo\)L'8>V^— ^ heart 
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Unknowing of its cause of agony. ' 
But she in these fond feelings had no share : 
Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother, but no more ; 'twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestowed on him ; 
. Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honourM race. It was a name [why % 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not — ^and 
Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 
Another; even now she loved another ; 
And on the summit of that hill she stood, 
Looking afar, if yet her lover^s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

A change came o^er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed caparison'd : 

Within an antique oratory stood 

The boy of whom I spake ; he was alone. 

And pale, and pacing to and fro : anon 

He sat him down, and seized a pen, and traced 

Words which I could not guess of; then he lean'd 

His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 

With a convulsion ; then arose again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 

What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 

Into a kind of quiet ; as he paused, 

The lady of his love re-enter'd there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him beloved ; she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 

Was darkened with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

W^as traced, and then it faded as it c^i&A \ 
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He droppM the hand he held, and with slow stqps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass'd 
From out the massy gate of that old hall, 
And, mounting on his steed, he went his way, 
And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The boy was spnmg to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home. 
And his soul drank their sunbeams : he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couch'd among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin'd walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear'd them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fastened near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while. 
While many of his tribe slumber'd around ; 
And they were canopied by the blue sky. 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiftd, 
That God alone was .to be seen in heaven. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his love was wed with one 
Who did not love her better : in her home, 
A thousand lesigues from his — ^her native home» 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy. 
Daughters and sons of beauty ; but, behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye. 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be \ she YiaA ^ %he loved» 
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And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill-repress'd affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be l^she had loved him not, 
Nor given him caus'e to d^dm himself beloved ; 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd 
Upon her mind— a spectre of the past. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The wanderer was retum'd. I saw him stand 
Before an altar — with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood ; as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then. 
As in that hour, a moment o'er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded as it came. 
And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reel'd around him ;, he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have 
But the old mansion, and the accustom'd hall, [been ; 
And the remember'd chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade^ 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was Ws destiny, came back 
And thrust themselves between him and the light : 
What business had they there at such a time ? 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream* 
The lady of his love— oh ! she was chanffed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander'd from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
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And forms impaljpable and unperceiyed 
Of others' sight familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls phrensy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth 1 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies. 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reaUty too real! 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

The wanderer was alone as heretofore. 

The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 

For blight and desolation, compassed round 

With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix'd 

In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 

Through that which had been death to many mea, 

And made him friends of mountains : with the stan 

And the quick Spirit of the universe 

He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was open'd wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss revealed 

A marvel and a secret. Be it so. 

My dream was past ; it had no farther change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 

Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 

Almost like a reality : the one 

To end in madness— both in misery. 
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CHILD! HAROLD^S PILORIMAOB. 

CoMBi blue-eyed maid of Heaven ! but thou, alas ! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire : 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 
And is, despite of war and wasting fire. 
And years, that bade thy worship to expire : 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow [bestow. 
That thoughts of thee and thine on poiish'd breasts 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where. 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul % 
Grone — gUmmering through the dream of things 

that were : 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal, 
They won, and pass'd away : is this the whole t 
A schoolboy's tade, the wonder of an hour ! 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering 

tower, [power. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of 

• •••••«• 

'Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end : 
The heart, long mourner of its baffled zeal. 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy % 
Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death hath but little left him to destroy ! [boy ! 
Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a 

Thus bending o'er the vessel's lavins side, 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere. 
The soul foi^ets her schemes of Hope and Pride^ 
And flies unconscious o'er ea^li b^Ki\b(^^^^sa.. 
Vol. IJ.— B 
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None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess^ 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 
A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Woidd still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest 

To sit on rocks, to muse o^er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To cUmb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold [unroll'd. 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 

But mid the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter'd, foUow'd, sought, and sued, 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

• ••••*•• 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, mat! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter'd children forth, 
And long-accustom'd bondage uncreate ? 
Not such thy sons who whUome did await. 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 
In bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait — 
Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume, [tomb! 
Leap from Eurota's banks, and call thee from the 

• ***•••• 

And yet how lovely in thine age of wo. 
Land of lost gods and godlike men ! art thou ! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hiUs of snow. 
Proclaim thee Nature's \anediwo\B\\AXtfs^\ 
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Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth ; 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna^s cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 
Save o'er some warrior's half-forgotten grave, 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh 
" Alas !" 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honey'd wealth Hymettus 3aelds ; . 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare ; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Mara- 
thon. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same ; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord; 
Preserves alike its bounds andbowiv!i\fi.^'^iAxst& 
The battle-field, where Petsitf a V\e.\:vKv\tf$\^^ 
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First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword, 
As on the morn to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 
Which uttered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career. 

The flying Mede, his shaflless, broken bow ; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, £arth*s. Ocean's plain below: 
Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — what now remaineth heret 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground, 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tearl 
The rifled urn, the violated mound, [around. 

The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger ! spunis 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a snore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 
• ••••••• 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; [knell ! 
But, hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 

Did ve not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconiined ; 
No sleep tiU mom, whenXouXYi QA^^\&^«ras^ toeiet 
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To chase the glowing hours with flying feet : 
But, hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! arm ! it is — it is the cannon's opening roar! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amid the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it nesur, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and trembUngs of distress, 
And cheeks ^1 pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The Ufe from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, [rise ? 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom coidd 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning-star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, " The foe ! They 
come ! they come !" 

And wild and high the " Cameron's g:athering" 
The warnote of Lochiel, which Albyn's mils [rose ! 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thiiUft^ 
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Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountainf^ni 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, [ean ! 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's teardrops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave, alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe [low. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalhng in arms, the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent ! 

Their praise is hyinn'd by loftier harps than mine, 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng. 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong. 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when showeiFd 
The death-bolts deadhest the thinn'd files along. 
Even where ^e thickest of war's tempest lower'd, 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine, young, gal- 
lant Howard ! 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
3feI]oiv'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capp'^^ieSigcLXA «]ss^ett 
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Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
Eis life an infancy, and sings his All ; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. ' 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires. His to be forgiven. 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies overleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named them- 
selves a star. 
• ••••••• 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom. 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 
And hving as if earth contain^ no tomb. 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love, 
Thine air is the young breath ofpassionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in love ; the snows above 
The very glaciers have bia eoVy3X% tAs^gK^^n 
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And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks. 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sou^t 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, 
then mocks. 

Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod. 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 
Is a pervading light and hfe — so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest ; o'er the flower 
•His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate 
hour. 

All things are here of him ; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade ou high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bow'd waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it 
Offering to him and his a populous solitude, [stood, 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And iairy-form'd and many-colour'd things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than 
And innocently open their glad wings, [words, 
Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

He who hath loved, not here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 
TTiat tender mystery will love the more, 
For this ie Lovers recess. wYieie NvavmoiC^^^y^ 
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And the world's waste have driven him far from 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die ; [those. 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights in its eternity ! 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night : 
Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains : Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
"Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Diana's crest 
Floats through the azure air, an island of the bless'd! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
RoU'd o'er the peak of the fair Rhaetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a newborn rose, [it glows, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd within 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues^ 
From the rich sunset to the rising star. 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, [gniy. 

The last still loveliest, till— 'tis gone — and all is 
• •*••••• 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; what'er thou art 
Or wert— a young AuroTa oi \\wb ^vt^ 



I 
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The n3nfnpholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe'er thy birth, [forth, 
rhou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art's works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prison'd in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap [creep 

The rills run o'er, and round fern, flowers, and ivy 

Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its 
skies. 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria ! thy all-heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 
The purple Midnight veil'd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour'd goddess, and the cell /• 

Haunted by holy love — the earliest oracle ! 
• ••*•••• 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but cowqviex^ ^a«:^> 
And bis droop'd head siiiks gwAw^ffli^ Vw \ 
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I 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavily, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ;^and now 
The arena swims around him : he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the 
wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not : his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize. 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother — ^he, their sire, 
ButcherM to make a Roman holyday : 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Ahse! ye Groths, and glut your 
ire! 



MUSAT. 



And thou, too, of the i^ow-white plume ! 
Whose realm refused thee ev'n a tomb ; 
Little didst thou deem, when dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks 
Like a stream which burst its banks. 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shivered fast around thee. 
Of the fate at last which found thee : 
Was that haug[hty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow ? 
Once, as the moon sways o'er the tide, 
It roll'd in air, the warrior's guide ; 
Through the smoke-created night 
Of the black and sulphrous fight. 
The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendancy ; 
And, as it onward rolling rose. 
So moved his heart upon oux ioeii. 
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There, where death's brief pang was quicka0t» 
And the battle's wreck lay thickest, 
Strew'd beneath the advancing banner 

Of the eagle's burning crest ; 
(There, with thunder-clouds to fan her, 

Who could then her wing arrest. 

Victory beaming from her breast V) 
While the broken line enlarging 

Fell, or fled along the plain ; 
There be sure was Murat charging ! 

There he ne'er shall charge again ! 



STANZAS. 



Thiri's not a joy the world can give like that it takes 

away, [dull decay ; 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's 
'Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone, 

which fades so fast, [self be past. 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth it- 
Then the few whose spifits float above the wreck 

of happiness [cess : 

Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of ex- 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points 

in vain, [stretch again. 

The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death it- 
self comes down ; [own; 

It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not dream its 

That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our 
'tears, [ice appears. 

And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth dis- 
tract the breast, 
ThiDugh midnight hours that ]rield no more their for* 
mer hope of rest; 
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'Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin'd turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and 
gray beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a van- 
ished scene : 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish 
though they be, [flow to me. 

So, mid the withered waste of life, those tears would 



TO 



****** 



Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too ; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

liiy husband's bless'd — and 'twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 

But let them pass — oh ! how my heart 
Would hate him if he loved thee not ! 

When late I saw thy favourite child, 
I thought my jealous heart would break ^; 

But when th' unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss'd it for its mother's sake. 

I kiss'd it, and repress'd my sighs, 

Its father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother's eyes. 

And they were aU to love ajod me. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art bless'd I'll not repine ; 
But near thee I can never stay— 

My heart would soon again be thine. 

I deem'd that time, I deem'd that pride 
Had quench'd at length my boyish. tasoA^ 

Nor knew, till se&ted oy ii)l\7 t»i\fi. 

My heart in aU, save Yioyie) XXi^ ««iv^- 
Vol. IL' ^ 
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Yet was I calm : I knew the time 
My breast would thrill before thy look. 

But now to tremble were a crime — 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face, 
Yet meet with no confusion there : 

One only feeling couldst thou trace, 
The suUen c^mness of despair. 

Away ! away ! my early dream. 
Remembrance never must awake : 

Oh ! where is Lethe's fabled stream % 
My foolish heart be still, or break. 



ON TBS DEATH OF SIB PBTSK PABKXB, BAST. 

Thkbk is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; 

But nations swell the funeral cry. 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

For them is Sorrow's purest sigh 
O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent : 

In vain their bones unburied lie. 
All earth becomes their monument ! 

A tomb is theirs on every page, 

An epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age. 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush'd, their name the only somid ; 

While deep remembrance pours to worth 
The goblet's tributary round. 

A theme to crowds that knew them not, 

Lamented by admiring foes. 
Who wotM not share their glorious lot % 

Wba would not die ihe de^sO^iiSfiiKs vSbmitt 
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And, gallant Parker ! thus enshrined 

Thy life, thy fall, thy fame; shall be ; 
And early valour, glowing, find 

A model in thy memory. 

(• 

But th6re are breasts that bleed with thee 

In wo, that glory caimot quell ; 
And shuddering hear of victory 

Where one so dear, so daunUess, fell. 

Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherished name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 

While Grief's full heart is fed by Fame. 

Alas ! for them, though not for thee, ' 

They cannot choose but weep the more ; 

Deep for the dead the grief must be. 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn befoxe. 



SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless cUmes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress. 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelUng-idace. 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is imioceuX\ 
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FROM "MANFBVD.*' 



Man. The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountain. Beautiful! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and sohtary loveliness, 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, upon such a night 
I stood within the CoHseum's wall, 
Mid the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bay'd beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the Csesars^ palace, came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some C3rpresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Caesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amid 
A grove which springs through leveird battlements. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 
But the gladiators' bloody circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 
While Caesar's chambers and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill'd up, 
Aa 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that jbeautiful which SV^ vr^ so^ 
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And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who stiU rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 



Sir Walter Scott. 1771-1833. 

FROM "THB lay of THK LAST MINSTSIL." 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell. 

Deadly to hear and deadly to tell : 

Jesu Maria, shield us well! 

No living weight, save the ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loiter'd through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 
The staghounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot Stone to Eskdale Moor. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleugh. ' 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel : 

S2 



SIO 



Xeidief Inr dar. nor ret b^ wif^z 

Thrj lavdon to leat 

Witk eordet laoed, 
PiDov'd on bockler cold aid kud; 

Thrr carrcd at the meal 

Whh glores of steeL [inn'd. 

And tfaer dnnk the red wine tlu o ngh Uie helmet 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mailclad men. 
Waited the beck of the warders ten; 
Tbiity steeds, both fleet and wight. 
Stood saddled in stable day and mgtat. 
Raided with frontlet of sted, I trow. 
And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-how; 
A hondred more fed free in stall : 
Soch was the custom <tf Bianksome HalL 

Why do these steeds stand ready di^! 

Why watch these warriors, ann*d. by nig^ t 

They watch to hear the bloodhoond ba3ring ; 

They watch to hear the waihom tnajrin^ ; 

To see Saint George's red cross streaming ; 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They watch against Soathron force and guile, 
Lest Scrope, or Howard, or Percy's powen. 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers, 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or meny Cadials. 

Such is the custom of Branksome HalL 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wril. 
Beside his broken spear. 
Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell! 
9 When startled burghers fled, afer, 
The furies of the Border war; 
When the streets of high Dunedia 
Saw lances i^eam and fakhioDS-ieddiiiip 
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And heard the slogan's deadly yelly 
Then the chief of Brsuiksome felL 

Can piety the discord heal. 

Or stanch the death-feud's enmity 1 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal. 

Can love of hlessed charity ? 
No ! vainly to each holy shnne, 

In mutual pilgrimage they drew ; 
Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs their own red falchions slew : 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot 

In sorrow o'er Lord Walter's bier 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 
And many a flower, and many a tear. 

Old Teviot's maids and matrons lent : 
But o'er her warrior's bloody bier 
The ladye dropp'd nor flower nor tear! 

Vengeance, deep brooding o'er the slain. 

Had lock'd the source of softer wo ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 

Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp'd from the nurse's knee, 
" And if I Hve to be a man. 

My father's death revenged shall be !" 
Then fast the mother's tears did seek 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

Ail loose her golden hair, 
Hung Mai^garet o'er her slaughter'd mxe^ 

And wept in wild despair. 
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But not alone the bitter tear 

Had filial grief siippli^ ; 
For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 

Had lent their mingled tide : 
Nor in her mother's alter'd eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, 'gainst her father's clan, 

With Carr in arms had stood, 
• When Mathouse-bum to Melrose ran, 

All purple with their blood ; 
And well she knew, her mother dread. 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed. 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

Of noble race the ladye came : 
Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune's line of Picardie : 
He leam'd the art that none may name. 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 
Men said he changed his mortal frame 

By feat of magic mystery ; 
For when, in studious mood, he paced 

St. Andrew's cloister'd hall, 
His form no darkening shadow traced 

Upon the sunny wall ! 

And of his skill, as bards avow. 

He taught that ladye fair, 
Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 



By a steel- clenched postern door, 
They enter'd now the chancel tall ; 

rhe darken'd roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty, and light, and small : 

rhe keystone, that lock'd each ribbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys or a quartre-feuille ; 

rhe corbells were carved grotesque and grim ; 

lj^ the pillars, with cluster'd shafts so trim. 
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With base and with capital flourished around, 
8eem'd bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

FuU many a scutcheon and banner riven, 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar^s pale ; 
And there the dyiag lamps did bum, 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
Oh gallant chief of Otterbume ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale I 
Oh fading honours of the dead ! 
Oh high ambition, lowly laid ! 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy^s hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was doney 
And changed the willow- wreaths to stone. 
The silver light, so pale and faint, 
Show'd many a prophet and many a saint, 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 
Full in the midst, his ci'oss of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the apostate's pride. 
The moonbeam kissed the holy pane. 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

They sate them down on a marble stone 

(A Scottish monarch slept below) ; 
Thus spoke the monk, in solemn tone : 

^ I was not always a man of wo ; 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the Cross of God : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

" In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott \ 
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Wherever thou wind^st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom. 
Since first they rolPd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed. 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earhest course was doomed to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears. 
Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb'd with me, 
It still reflects to Memory's eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the volleying musket play'd 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was not I beside him laid ! 
Enough — ^he died the death of fame ; 
Enough — he died with conquering Grseme. 

Call it not vain : they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigb. 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, t\ie ^ood^\3zA ^gaLe, 
Ib vocal with the p\am\ive ^^ 
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Of those who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet's faithful song, 

And, with the poet's parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death. 

The maid's pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot. 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 

Upon the gentle minstrel's bier : 

The phantom knight, his glory jded. 

Mourns o'er the field he heap'd with dead ; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain : 

nrhe chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song. 

Now, from the mountain's misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguish'd lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill. 

His tears of rage impel the rill : 

All mourn the minstrel's harp unstrung. 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

• •••••• 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly d3ring, shall go down 
To the vile dust fiom whenee he sprang. 
Unwept, unlwHioiur'd, and unsung. 

voi^ n.— T 
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Oh Caledonia ! stem dnd wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e^er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

StiU, as 1 view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seem>» as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's streams still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Oh listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

"Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water-sprite. 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nlj^ 

" Last night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day V 
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^Tis not because Lord Lindesay^s heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball. 
But that my ladye-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle hall. 

" Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the nng rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If His not fill'd by Rosabelle." 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watchfire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copsewood glen ; 
Twas seen from Dryden's troves of oak, 

And seen from cavern^d Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roshn^s chiefs uncoffin'd lie. 

Each baron, for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar^s pale ; 
Shone every pillar fohage-bound. 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

'Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle , 

Each one the holy vault aoth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell : 

But the seacaves rung, and the wild winds auni^^ 
The dii^e of lovely RoBabeHe. 
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Hu8h*d is the harp— the minstrel goiM. 
And did he wander forth alone 1 
Alone, in indigence and age, 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No : close beneath proud Newark^s tow«r« 
Arose the minstrel's lowly bower— 
A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little warden hedii^ed with green* 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There sheltered wanderers, by the Uaie, 
0(1 heard the tale of other days ; 
For much he loved to ope his door, 
And give the aid he beffg'd before. 
So passed the winter's day ; but still. 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhilly 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
"Waved the bluebells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Harebead-^iaw, 
And com was men on Carterhaugh, 
And flourished broad Blackandro's oak. 
The aged harper's soul awoke ! 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry. 
Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing daj ; 
And noble youths, the strain to hear. 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as he roU'd along. 
Bore burden to the minstrers song. 



FROM ^MARMIOW.*' 

NszT mom the baron climb'd the tower^ 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamp'd on Flodden edge : 
The white pavilions made a show, 
like remnants of the winter snow. 
Along the dusky nd|te* 
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Long Mannion looked : at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 
Now drawing back, and now descending. 
The skilful Marmion well could know. 
They watch'd the motions of some foe, 
"Who traversed on* the plain below. 

Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 

The Scots beheld the English host 

Leave Barmore wood, their evening post. 

And, heedful, watch'd them as they crossed 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High si^ht it is, and haughty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavern^d clifl' they, fall. 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree. 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den. 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And, rising from the dim-wood glen. 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still. 
And, sweeping o'er the Grothic arch. 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march. 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That mom, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo ranff ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank, 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 

T3 
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Thy hawthorn glade, which now we 
In springtide bloom so layishly, 
Had then from many an axe its doom. 
To give the marching columns room. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden I on thy airy htow. 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And struggles through the deep de61e % 
What checks the fiery soul of James ! 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead \ 
What Vails the vain knight-errant's brand t 
Oh, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 
Oh, for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skill'd Bruce, to rule the fi^^ht, 
And cry, '' Saint Andrew and our right !" 
Another sight had seen that mom, 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn. 
And Flodden had been Bannockboiime ! 
The precious hour has passed in vain. 
And England's host has gain'd the plain ; 
Wheehng their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden HilL 

Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 
** Hark ! hark ! my lord, an EngUsh dnun I 
And see ascending squadrons come 

Between Tweed's river and the hill. 
Foot, horse, and cannon : hap what hap, 
My basnet to a prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till ! 
Yet more ! yet more ! how far array'd 
They file from out the hawthorn shade. 
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And sweep so gallant by ! 
With aU their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armoar flashing high, 
Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England^s banners fly.** 
" Stint in thy prate,*' quoth Blount, " thou'dst best. 
And listen to our lord's behest.'' * 
With kindUng brow Lord Marmion said, 
" This instant be our band array'd ; 
The river must be quickly cross'd, 
That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 
If fight King James — as well I trust, 
That fight he will, and fight he must — 
The Lsuly Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins.^ 

Himself he swift on horseback threw. 
Scarce to the abbot bade adieu ; 
Far less would listen to his prayer, 
To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 
And mutter'd, as the flood they view, 
'* The pheasant in the falcon's claw, 
He scarce will yield to please a daw : 
Lord Angus may the abbot awe, 

So Clare shall bide with me." 
Then on that dangerous ford and deep. 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies creep, 

He ventured desperately r 
And not a moment will he bide, 
Till squire or groom before him ride ; 
Headmost of sdl he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly. 
Eustace held Clare upon her horse. 

Old Hubert led her rein. 
Stoutly they braved the current's course. 
And, though far downward dmtn per fim. 

The southern bank they gsin ; 
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Behind them, straggling, came to shore^ 

As best they might, the train : 
Each o'er his head his yew-bow bore, 

A caution not in vain : 
Deep need that day that every string, 
By wet unharm'd, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion stay'd, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayM, 

Then forward moved his band, 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-guard won, 
He halted by a cross of stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 

Hence might they see the full array 

Of either host for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled Une stretched east and west. 

And fronted north and south. 
And distant salutation passM 

From the loud cannon's mouth ; 
Not in the close, successive rattle. 
That breathes the voice of modem battle, 

But slow and far between. 
The hillock gainM, Lord Marmion stayed : 
" Here, by this cross," he gently said, 

" You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
Oh ! think of Marmion in thy prayer ! 
Thou wilt not 1 well : no less my care 
Shall, watchful for thy weal, prepare. . 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard. 

With ten picked archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed amain. 
But if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 

When here we meet again." 
He waited not for answer there, 
And would not mark the maid's despair. 
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Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-plain, 

His way to Surrey took. 

" The good Lord Marmion, by my life ! 

Welcome to danger's hour ! 
Short greeting serves in time of strife ; 

Thus have I ranged my power : 
Myself Will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 
My sons command the vaward post. 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 

Shall be in rearward of the fight, 
And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 

Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, Sie admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their charge will blithely share ; 
There fight thine own retainers too. 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true." 
" Thanks, noble Surrey !" Marmion said. 
Nor farther greeting there he paid : 
But, parting like a Umnderbolt, 
First in the vanguard made a halt, 

Where such a shout there rose * 
Of " Marmion ! Marmion !" that the cry, 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high. 

Startled the Scottish foes. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view : 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. 
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But, see ! look up ! on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far. 
The clouds enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain throne, 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close. 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
Oh, Ufe and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upou ttie ^vf e •, 
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But naught distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoopM, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord M armion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come, 
Of Gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 
And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntley and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rush'd with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied, 
'Twas vain : but Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheer'd Scotland's fight 
Then fell that spotless banner white. 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, forced back, now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It waver'd mid the foes. 
,No longer Blount the view could bear : % 
" By Heaven and all its saixvtsl \ b'vi^^ 
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I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads and patter prayer : 

I gallop to the host.'* 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by aU the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge. 
Made, for a space, an opening large ; 

The rescu^ banner rose ; 
But darkly closed the war around, 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too : yet stayed, 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly. 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bl^y red. 

Lord Marmion's steed rush*d by ; 
And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 
, A look and sign to Clara cast. 

To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, • 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage not her own. 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. 

The scattered van of England wheels ; 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar'd, " Is Wilton there %^ 
They fly, or, madden'd by despair. 
Fight but to die, " Is Wilton there ?" 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drench'd with gore, 

And, in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 

HiB band still strain'd the broken brand, 
fliw aims were 
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Draffg'd from among the horses' feet, 
Wim dented shield and helmet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! . . . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, ffazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, " By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear- wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good-night to Marmion." 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes," said £ustace ; " peace !" 

• 

When, doff 'd his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : 

** Where's Harry Blount 1 Fitz-Eustace where I 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon ! charge again ! 

Cry * Marmion to the rescue !' Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle-plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is England's : fly ! 

To Dacre bear my signet-nng. 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His lifeblood stains the spotless shield : 

Edmund is down : my life is reft ; 

The admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host, 

Or victory and England's lost. 

Must 1 bid twice ? Hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone— to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And hidf he murmur'd, " Is there none. 



I 
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Of all my halls have nursed, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slaJte my dying thirst !" 

Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the hght, quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! 

Scarce were the piteous accents said. 

When, with the baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stoop'd her by the runners side. 

But, in abhorrence, backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side. 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
3Dtinlt. toearj). pflfltim. Urinft. anti. jitas* 
if or. tfie. ftfiiti* soul. of. Sb^hil, (Sxts* 

Wt)o. tuilt. tt)f5 cto55« anD* toell* 
She fill'd the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave. 
And, as she stoop'd his brow to lave, 
"Is it the hand of CYaie," he said, 
*' Or injured Constance, bax\v&^ tk^ \«»ft.V 
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Then, as remembrance rose, 
** Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare !" 

" Alas !" she said, ** the while, 
Oh, think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She— died at Holy Isle." 
Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
" Then it was truth," he said ; " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. 
I would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan. 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the church's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dy- 

So the notes rung ! ^^^m^"* 
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" Avoid thee, fiend ! with cniel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner^s sand ! 
Oh, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

Oh, think on faith and bliss ! 
By many a deathbed I have been, 
Aiid many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this !" 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now, trebly thundering, swell'd the gale. 

And Stanley ! was the cry ; 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

A^d fired his glazing eye : 
With d3ang hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on!'* 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Bjr this, thouffh deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the oattle's deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntley and where Home t 
Oh, for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain. 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again 

Wliile yet on Flodden side. 
Afar, the royal standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
Jn rain the wish : for, Sxx^ vsnv^^ 
While spoil and havoc maTtxYieVc ^wj^ 
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Near Sibyl's Cross the plunderers stray. 
** Oh, lady," cried the monk, " away !"^ 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel fair, 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 

But as they left the dark'ning heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of death: 
The English shafts in volleys hail'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assaiPd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still make good 
Their dark, impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comraide stood 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight : 
Link'd in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O^er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter'd bands ; 
And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 

T3a 
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Tweed^s echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder^, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still froiQ the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shiverM was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side : 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles many a one : 
The sad survivers all are gone. 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defaced and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border castle high, 
. Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The royal pilgrim to his land 

May yet return again. 
Re saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clinch'd within his manly hand, 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 
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Afar was heard that thrice-repeated ciy, 

In which old Albion's heart and tongue unite, 
Whene'er her soul is up and pulse beats high, 
Whether it hail the winecup or the fight, [Ught. 
And bid each arm be strong, or bid each heart be 

Don Roderick tum'd him as the shout grew loud : 

A varied scene the changeful vision showed ; . 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 

A gallant navy stemmed the billows broad. 
From mast and stern St. George's symbol fiow'd. 

Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 
MottUng the sea, their landward barges row'd, 

And flash'd the sun on bayonet, brand, and vpesx, 
And the wild beach retum'd the seaman's jorol 
cheer. 

It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 

The billows foam'd beneath a thousand oan ; 
Fast as they land the red- cross ranks unite. 

Legions on legions bright'ning all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars. 

Then peals the warUke thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours, 

And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb. 
For, bold in Freedom's cause, the bands of oceaa 
come! 

A various host the^ come, whose ranks display 

Each mode in which the warrior meets the fi|pbit ; 
The deep battalion locks its firm array. 

And meditates his aim the marksman liffht ; 
Far glance the light of sabres flashing bri^t. 

Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing 
mead, » 

Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance wMrl'd by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning's flash in ruin ajod in speed. 
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A various host, from kindred realms tbey came, 

Brethren in' arms, but rivals in renown ; 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 

And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown, 
And hers their scorn of death in Freedom's 
cause; 
Their eyes oif azure, and their locks of brown. 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the soldier with 
the laws. 

And, oh ! loved warriors of the minstrers land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wjeive ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 

And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne^er in battle-field throbbM heart so brave. 

As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid ; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave. 

And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset 
stay'dr 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 

Af ingling wild mirth with war's stern minstrelsy. 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him 

And moves to death with military glee : [flings. 
Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature's children, humorous as she : 

And he, yon chieftain — strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green isle ! — ^the hero is thine ot. * 



BONO. 



The heath this night must be my bed. 
The bracken curtain for my head. 
My lullaby the warder's tread, 

Far, far, from \ove «svd thee, Mary ! 
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To-morrow eve, more stilly laid, 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid! 
It will not waken me, Mary ! 

1 may not, dare not, fancy now 

The grief that clouds thy lovely brow ; 

I dare not think upon thy vow. 

And all it promised me, Mary. 
No fond regret must Norman know; 
When bursts Clan-Alpine on the foe, 
His heart must be like bended bow. 

His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

A time will come with feeling fraught, 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 

Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 
And if retum'd from conquei^d foes, 
How blithely will the evening close, 
How sweet the linnet sing repose. 

To my young bride suid me, Mary ! 



BONO. 



Not faster yonder rowers' might. 
Flings from their oars the spray, 

Not faster yonder rippling bright, 

That tracks the shallop's course in light, 
Melts in the lake away. 

Than men from memory erase 

The benefits of former days ; 

Then, stranger, go ! good speed the while, 

Nor think again of the lonely isle. 

High place to thee in royal court, 

High place in battle line, 
Good hawk and hound for sylvan sporty 
Where beauty sees the brave resoit. 

The honoured meed be tYaiie\ 
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True be thy sword, thy friend sincere. 
Thy lady constant, kind, and dear, 
And lost in love and friendship's smile 
Be memory of the lonely isle. 

But if beneath yon southern sky 

A plaided stranger roam. 
Whose drooping crest and stifled sigh, 
And sunken cheek and heavy eye, 

Pine for his Highland home : 
Then, warrior, then be thine to show 
The care that sooths a wanderer's wo ; 
Remember then thy hap ere while, 
A stranger in the lonely isle. 

Or if, on life's uncertain main, 

Mishap shall mar thy sail ; 
If faithful, wise, and brave in vain. 
Wo, want, and exile thou sustain 

Beneath the fickle gale ; 
Waste not a sigh on fortune changed, 
On thankless courts, or friends estranged, 
But come where kindred worth shall smile. 
To greet thee in the lonely isle. 
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I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
L^es and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty 
and wide ; , 

All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was 

bending, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 
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Dark green was that spot mid the brown mountain- 
heather, 

Where the pilgrim of Nature lay stretchM in decay. 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon^ to weather, 

Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended. 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slum- 
ber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start ? 
How many long days and long nights didst thou 
number. 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart 1 
And oh, was it meet that — no requiem read o'er him, 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, httle guardian, alone stretch'd before him — 
Unhonour'd, the pilgrim from life should depart? 

When a prince to the fate of a peasant has 3delded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 
hall; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches 

are gleaming ; 
In the proudly-arch'd chapel the banners are beam- 
ing; 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb, 
When wilder'd he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his daxa. 
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And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray ployer flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Helvelljm and Catchedicam. 



PIBROCH or DONALD DRV. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
"Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and - 

From mountain so rocky, 
The warpipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy : 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one. 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd. 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fiffhting gear. 

Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come when 

Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come when 

Navies ate B.\x«Di\e^\ 
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Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plmne, 

Blended with heather. % 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 



A FAREWELL TO THE HABP. 

Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark. 

The deer, half seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's vespers blending, 

With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herdboy's evening pipe, and hum of housing bee. 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou minstrel harp ! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Much have 1 owed thy strains on life's long way, 

Through secret woes the world has never known. 
When on the weary night dawn'd wearier day, 

And bitterer was the grief devour'd alone, [own. 
That I o'erlive such woes, enchantress ! is thine 

Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
8ome spirit of the air has waked thy string ! 

'Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
'Tis now the brush of fairy's frolic wiQ%. 
Vol. 11— X 
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Receding now, the dying numbers linff 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged delU 

And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant speU ; 

And now 'tis silent all! Enchantress, fare thee 
well! 



James Grahame. 1765-1811. 

PROM "TBB sabbath." 

How still the morning of the hallow'd day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush'd 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milkmaid's BGDg, 
The scythe lies gUttering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yestermom bloom'd waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear : the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulUng brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep- worn g^en ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O'ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

With dovelike wings, peace o'er yon village 
broods ; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 
Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops and looks back, and stops and looks on many 
Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, 8etflrea» 
UnbeedM of the paatote^ioams at large ; 
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And as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-arm'd hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

But chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely ; the ground , 
Both seat and board ; screened from the winter's cold 
And summer's heat by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, imbosom'd in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
"With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 
Of giving thanks to God ; not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With cover'd face, and upward, earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river side. 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bou^ 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm, 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That Heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 



Robert Bloomfibld. 1766-1833. 

FROM "THR farmer's BOY." — AUTUMN. 

The pride of such a party, nature's pride, 
Was lovely Anne, who innocently tried. 
With hat of airy shape and ribands gay. 
Love to inspire, and stand in Hymen's way : 
But, ere her twentieth summer could expand, 
Or youth was render'd happy with her hand. 
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Her miud's serenity, her peace was gone, 

Her eye grew languid, and she wept alone: 

Yet causeless seem'd her grief ; for, quick restrain'^d^ 

Mirth followed loud, or indignation reign'd ; 

Whims wild and simple led her from her home. 

The heath, the common, or the fields to roam : 

Terror and joy alternate ruled her hours ; 

Now blithe she sung, and gathered useless flowers; 

Now pluck'd a tender twig from every bough, 

To whip the hovering demons from her brow. 

Ill-fated maid ! thy guiding spark is fled, 

And lasting wretchedness awaits thy bed — 

Thy bed of straw ! for mark where even now 

O'er their lost child afflicted parents bow ; 

Their wo she knows not, but, perversely coy, 

Inverted customs yield her sullen joy ; 

Her midnight meals in secrecy she takes. 

Low muttering to the moon, that, rising, breaks 

Through night's dark gloom : oh, how much moie 

forlorn 
Her night, that knows of no returning mom ! 
Slow from the threshold, once her infant seat. 
O'er the cold earth she crawls to her retreat ; 
Quitting the cot's warm walls, unhoused to lie. 
Or share the swine's impure and narrow sty, 
The damp night-air her shivering limbs assails ; 
In dreams she moans, and fancied wrongs bewails. 
When morning wakes, none earlier roused than she, 
When pendant drops fall glittering from the tree ; 
But naught her rayless melancholy cheers, 
Or sooths her breast, or stops her streaming tears. 
Her matted locks unomamented flow ; 
Clasping her knees, and waving to and fro, 
Her head bow'd down, her faded cheek to hid&— 
A piteous mourner by the pathway side. 
Some tufted molehill through the livelong day 
She calls her throne ; there weeps her life away! 
And oft the gayly-passing stranger stays 
Hia well-timed step, and takes a silent gaze. 
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Till 83rmpathetic drops unbidden start, 

And pangs, quick-springing, muster round his heart ; 

And soft he treads, with other gazers round. 

And fain would catch her sorrow^s plaintive sound: 

One word alone is all that strikes the ear. 

One short, pathetic, simple word, " Oh dear !" 

A thousand times repeated to the wind, 

That wafts the sigh, but leaves the pang behind ! 

For ever of the proffer'd parley shy, 

She hears th' unwelcome foot advancing nigh ; 

Nor quite unconscious of her wretched plight, 

Gives one sad look, and hurries out of sight. 

Fair-promised sunbeams of terrestrial bliss — 
Health's gallant hopes — and are ye sunk to this t 
For in life's road, though thorns abundant grow, 
There still are joys poor Anne can never know ; 
Joys which the gay companions of her prime 
Sip, as they drift along the stream of time ; 
At eve to hear beside their tranquil home 
The lifted latch, that speaks the lover come : 
That love matured, next playful on the knee 
To press the velvet lip of infancy ; 
To stay the tottering step, the features trace — 
Inestimable sweets of social peace ! 



Lord Thurlow. 
on bbh0ldin6 bodiham ca8tlb, on the bank of tbm 

BOTHER, IN 8U88KZ. 

Oh thou, brave ruin of the passed time. 
When glorious spirits shone in burning arms, 
And the brave trumpet, with its sweet alarms, 

Call'd honour ! at the matin hour sublime, 

And the gray evening ; thou hast had thy prime. 
And thy full vigour, and the eating harms 
Of age have robb'd thee of thy warlUce charms. 

And placed thee here, an image in my rhyme ; 

X2 
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. The owl now haunts thee, and oblivion^s plants 
The creeping ivy, has o'er-veil'd thy towers ; 

And Rother, looking up with eye askant. 
Recalling to his mind thy brighter hours, 

Laments the time when, fair and elegaiit. 
Beauty first laughed from out thy joyous bowersf I 



Leigh Hunt. 

TO HIS SON, SIX TEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNKSS. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee. 

My little patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day*s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillow'd meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid. 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I've had, severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 
And calmly, mid my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness, ' 

The tears are in their bed. 
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Ah, first-born of thy mother, 

When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too ; 

My light where'er I go. 
My bird when prison-bound, 
My hand-in-hand companion — no. 
My prayers shall hold thee romid. 

To say, " He has departed," 

" His voice — ^his face — ^is gone ;" 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on ; 
Ah ! I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo. 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 

- Yes, still he's fix'd and sleeping ! 
This silence, too, the while — 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile : 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one's ear. 
Like parting wings of Cherubim, 

Who say, " We've finished here." 



Charles Dibdin. 1745-1814. 

TOM BOWLING. 

HsRE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darlinff of our crew ; 
No more he'U hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broach'd him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty. 

And now he's gone dioft. 
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Torn nerer from bis word departed. 

His Tiitoes were so rare ; 
His friends were many and tnie-heuted. 

His Poll was kind and £ur. 

And then he'd sing so blithe and joDj, 
Ah ! many's the time and oft ; 

But mirth is tum*d to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 

Tet shaU poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

When He who all commands 
Shall give, to call life*s crew together. 

The word to i»pe all hands. 

Thus death, who kings and tars deqwtches, 
In vain Tom's life has doflPd ; 

For, though his body's under hatches, 
His sold is gone aloft 



Robert Southbt. 



MIGHT. 



How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 
Breaks the serene of Heaven : 
In fuU-orb'd glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads. 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
Ho^ beautiful is night ! 

Who at this untimely hour 
Wanders o'er the desert sands 1 
No station is in view, 
Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 
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The mother and her child, 
The widowed mother and the fatherless boy, 
They at this untimely hour 
Wander o'er the desert sands. 



PARADISE. 



Where'er his eye could reach, 

Fair structures, rainbow-hued, arose ; 

And rich pavilions through the opening woods 

Gleam'd from their waving curtains sunny gold ; 

And winding through the verdant vale 

Flow'd streams of Hquid light ; 

And fluted cypresses rear'd up 

Their living obelisks ; 

And broad-leaved plane-trees in long colonnades 

O'er-arched delightful walks, 

Where round their trunks the thousand-tendrill'd vine 

Wound up and hung the boughs with greener wreaths, 

And clusters not their own. 

Wearied with endless beauty, did his eyes 

Return for rest? beside him teems the earth 

With tulips, like the ruddy evening streak'd ; 

And here the lily hangs her head of snow ; 

And here, amid her sable cup, 

Shines the red eye-spot, like one brightest star. 

The solitary twinkler of the night ; 

And here the rose expands 

Her paradise of leaves. 

Then on his ear what sounds 

Of harmony arose ! 

Far music and the distance-mellow'd song 

From bowers of merriment ; 

The waterfaJl remote ; 

The murmuring of the leafy groves ; 

The single nightingale 

Perch'd in the rosier by, so richly tooed^ 
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That never from that most melodious bird. 

Singing a love-song to his brooding mate. 

Did Thracian shepherd by the grave 

Of Orpheus hear a sweeter melody, 

Though there the Spirit of the Sepuldure 

AU his own power infuse, to swell 

The incense that he loves. 



THE APPARITION OF YKDILLIAN. 

Oh happy sire, and happy daughter ! 

Ye on the banks of that celestisd water 

Your resting-place and sanctuary have found. 

What ! hath not/ then, their mortal taint defiled 

The sacred, solitary ground ? 

Vain thought ! the Holy Valley smiled 

Receiving such a sire and child ; 

Ganges, who seem'd asleep to lie. 

Beheld them with benignant eye. 

And rippled round melodiously, 

And ToWd her little waves to meet 

And welcome their beloved feet. 

The gales of Swerga thither fled, 

And heavenly odours there were shed 

About, below, and overhead ; 

And earth, rejoicing in their tread. 

Hath built them up a blooming bower, 

Wliere every amaranthine flower 

Its deathless blossom interweaves 

With bright and undecaying leaves. 

Three happy beings are there here. 
The sire, the maid, the Glendoveer; 

A fourth approaches : who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss ? 

No form so fair might painter find 

Among the daughters of mankind ; 

For death her beauties hath refined, 
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And unto tier a form hath given 

Framed of the elements of Heaven ; 

Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 

She stood and gazed on sire and child ; 

Her tongue not yet hath power to speak, 

The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 

And when those tears her sight beguiled, 

And still her faltering accents faiPd, 

The spirit, mute and motionless. 

Spread out her arms for the caress. 

Made still and silent with excess ' 

Of love and painful happiness. 

The maid that lovely form surveyed ; 

Wistful she gazed, and knew her not ; 

But nature to her heart convey^ 

A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot. 
Now like a dream anew recurring. 

As if again in every vein 

Her mother's milk was stirring. 

With straining neck and earnest eye 

She stretch'd her hands imploringly, 

As if she fain would have her nigh. 

Yet fear'd to meet the wished embrace, 

At once with love and awe oppressed. 

Not so Ladurlad ; he could trace. 

Though brighten'd with angelic grace, 

His own Yedillian's earthly face ; 

He ran and held her to his breast ! 

Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 

By death alone to others given. 

This moment hath to him restored 

The early-lost, the long-deplored. . 

They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 

Nor Avaxice in the vaults of hell ; 
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Earthly these passions of the earth, 

They- perish where they have their birth; 

But love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever bumethy • 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven retumeth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oj^ress'd. 

It here is tried and purified, ^ 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

Oh ! when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of wo, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight! 



THE HOLLT-TRBI. 

Oh reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well peiceires 

Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise, 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 

Can emblems see 
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Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Reserved and rude. 
Gentle at home amid my friends Fd be. 
Like the high leaves upon the hoUy-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the hoUy-tree. 

And, as when all the summer-trees are seen 

So bright and green, 
The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see. 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ! 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng. 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they. 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the hoUy-tree. 



LsTiTiA Elisabsth Landov. 

LITTLK RED BIDING HOOD. 

Com back, come back together, 

All ye fancies of the past, 
Ye days of April weather. 

Ye shadows that are cast 
Vol. IL— Y 
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By the haunted hours before ! 
Come back, come back, my childhood ; 

Thou art summoned by a spell 
From the green leaves of the wild wood» 
From beside the charmed well ! 
For Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 

The fields were cover'd over 
With colours as she went ; 
Daisy, buttercup, and clover, 
Below her footsteps bent. 
Summer shed its shining store. 
She was happy as she press'd them 

Beneath her little feet ; 
She pluckM them and caressed them ; 
They were so very sweet, 

They had never seem'd so sweet before. 
To Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 

How the heart of childhood dances 

Upon a sunny day ! • 
It has its own romances, 
And a wide, wide world have they t 
A world where phantasie is king, 
Made all of eager dreaming, 

Y^en once grown up and tall ; 
Now is the time for scheming, 
Then we shall do them all ! 

Do such pleasant fancies spring 
For Red Riding Hood, the darling. 
The flower <5r fairy lore ? 

She seems like an ideal love. 
The poetry of childhood shown^ 

And yet loved with a real love, .^ i; 
As if she were our own ^ - ^^sb 
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A younger sister for the heart; 
Like the woodland pheasant, 

Her hair is brown and bright; 
And her smile is pleasant, 
With its rosy light. 

Never can the memory part 
With Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 

Did the painter, dreaming 

In a morning hour, 
Catch the fairy seeming 
Of this fairy flower ? • 

Winning it with eager eyes, 
From the old enchanted stones, 
Lingering with a long delight, 
On the unforgotten glories 
Of the infant sight ? 

Giving us a sweet surpriso 
In Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore t 

Too long in the meadow staying^ 

Where the cowslip bends. 
With the buttercups delaying 
As with early friends. 
Did the little maiden stay. 
Sorrowful the tale for us, 

We, too, loiter mid life's flowers, 
A little while so glorious, 
So soon lost in darker hours. 

All love lingering on their way, 
Like Red Riding Hood, the darling, 
The flower of fairy lore. 
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THI riRtT GBATB IN THE NKW OHVKOHTABD AT BEOMPTOir. 

A SINGLE grave ! the only one 

In this unbroken ground, 
Where yet the garden-leaf and flower 

Are lingering around. 
A single grave ! my heart has felt 

How utterly alone 
In crowded hsills, were breathed for q^ie 

Not one famiUar tone ; 

The shade where forest-trees shut out 

All but the distant sky ; 
IVe felt the loneliness of night 

When the dark winds passed by : 
My pulse has quickened with its awe, 

My Up has gasped for breath ; 
But what were they to such as thiSt 

The solitude of death ! 

A single grave ! we hal( foiget 

How sunder human ties, 
When round the silent place of rest 

A gathered kindred lies. 
We stand beneath the haunted yew, 

And watch each quiet tomb ; 
And in the ancient churchyard feel 

Solemnity, not gloom : 

Th^ place is purified with hope, 

The hope that is of prayer ; 
And human love, and heavenward thou^t. 

And pious faith are there. 
The wUd flowers spring amid the grass. 

And many a stone appears, 
Carved by afiiection's memory, 

Wet with aflfeetion^s tears. 
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The golden chord which binds us all 

Is loosed, not rent in twain ; 
And love, and hope, and fear unite 

To bring the past again. 
But THIS grave is so desolate, 

With no remembering stone ; 
No fellow-graves for sympathy— 

'Tis utterly alone. 

I do not know who sleeps beneath, 

His history or name ; 
Whether if, lonely in his hfe, 

He is in death the same ; 
Whether he died unloved, unmoum^d. 

The last leaf on the bough ; 
Or if some desolated hearth 

Is weeping for him now. 

Perhaps this is too fanciful : 

Though single be his sod, 
Yet not the less it has around 

The presence of his God, 
It may be weakness of the heart, 

But yet its kindliest, best : 
Better if in our selfish world 

It could be less repress^. 

Those gentler charities which draw 

Man closer with his kind ; 
Those sweet humanities which make 

The music which they find. 
How many a bitter word 'twould hush. 

How many a pang 'twould save. 
If life more precious held those ties 

Which sanctify the grave ! 

Ya 
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Oaeolihb E. S. Nobtoh. 

TBI ■OTBBB't BBABT. . 

Wbbb first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fond. 
My eldest-bom, first hope, and dearest treasine, 

My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had felt of earthiy (deasure ; 

Nor thought that any love again might be 

So deep and strong as that 1 felt for thee. 

Faithful and fond, with sense beyond thy years, 
And natural piety that leaned to HeaTen ; 

Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 
Yet patient of rebuke when justly given : 

Obedient, easy to be reconciled, 

And meekly cheerful — such wert thou, my child! 

Not willing to be left ; still by my side 
Haunting my walks, while summer-day was dying; 

Nor leaving in thy turn : but pleased to glide 
Through the dark room where I was sadly lying, 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 

Oh ! boy, of such as thou are oftenest made 
Earth's fragile idols ; like a tender fiower — 

No strength in all thy freshness — ^prone to fade— 
And ben^ng weakly to the thunder-shower ; 

Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 

And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind! 

Then thou, my merry love — bold in thy glee, 
Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 

With thy sweet temper and thy spirit free — 
Didst come, as restless as a bird's wing g!*' 

FuU of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 
Like B yovokg sunbeam lo Wie %\adii<&\i'd earth! 
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Thine was the shout! the song! the burst of joy! 

Which sweet from childhood's rosy lip resoundeth; 
Thine was the eager spirit naught could cloy, 

And the glad heart from which all grief reboundeth; 
And many a mirthful jest and mock reply, 
Lurked in the laughter of thy dark blue eye ! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless, 
The cold and stem to joy and fondness warming '; 

The coaxing smile ; the frequent soft caress ; 
The earnest, tearful prayer all wrath disarming ' 

Again my heart a new affection found. 

But thought that love with thee had reached its bound. 

At length thou camest ; thou, the last and least ; 

Nicknamed " the Emperor" by thy laughing broth- 
Because a haughty spirit sweird thy breast, [ers, 

And thou didst seek to rule and sway the others ; 
MingUng with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that made us smile : 

And oh ! most like a regal child wert thou ! 

An eye of resolute and successful scheming ; 
Fair shoulders, curling lip, and dauntless brow. 

Fit for the world's strife, not for poet's dreaming : 
And proud the lifting of thy stately head. 
And the firm bearing of thy conscious tread. 

Different from both ! Yet each succeeding claim, 
], that all other love had been forswearing, 

Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 
Nor injured either by this love's comparing ; 

Nor stole a fraction for the newer call. 

But in the mother's heart found room for all ! 
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John Wilsoh. 1789-1830. 

Limt WBITTKir IH ▲ HieHLAKD GLMM, 

To whom belongs this valley fair, 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 

Even like a living thing \ 
Silent as infant at the breast, 
Save a still sound that speaks of rest. 

That streamlet's murmuring ! 

The heavens appear to love this vale ; 
Here clouds with scarce-seen motion sail. 

Or mid the silence lie ! 
By that blue arch, this beauteous earth 
Wd evening's hour of dewy mirth, 

Seems bound unto the sky. 

Oh that this lovely vale were mine ! 
Then, from glad youth to calm decline. 

My years would gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 
And memory's oft-returning gleams 

By peace be sanctified. 

There would unto my soul be given. 
From presence of that gracious Heaven, 

A piety sublime ! 
And thoughts would come of mystic mood. 
To make in this deep solitude 

Eternity of Time ! 

And did I ask to whom belonged 
This vale ? I feel that I have wrong'd 

Nature's most gracious soul ! 
She spreads her glories o'er the earth. 
And all her children, from their birth. 

Are joint heVre oi xJae vjVvole ! 
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Yea, longr as Nature's humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice, 
Earth's fairest scenes are all his own; 
He is a monarch, and His throne 

Is built amid the skies ! 



THI THRIB SKAtONS OP LOTS. 

With laughter swimming in thine eye, 
That told youth's heartfelt revelry ! 
And motion changeful as the wing 
Of swallow waken'd by the spring ; 
With accents blithe as voice of May, 
Chanting glad Nature's roundelay ; 
Circled by joy like planet bright 
That smiles mid wreaths of dewy light ; 
Thy image such, in former time. 
When thou, just entering on thy prime, 
And woman's sense in thee combined 
Gently with childhood's simplest mind. 
First taught'st my sighing soul to move 
With hope towards the heaven of love ! 

Now years have given my Mary's face 

A thoughtful and a quiet grace ; 

Though happy still, yet chance distress 

Hath left a pensive loveliness ! 

Fancy hath tamed her fairy gleams, 

And thy heart broods o'er homeborn dreams ! 

Thy smiles, slow-kindling now and mild, 

Shower blessings on a darling child ; 

Thy motion slow, and soft thy tread. 

As if round thy hush'd infant's bed ! 

And when thou speak'st, thy melting tone. 

That tells thy heart is all my own, 

Sounds sweeter, from the lapse of years, 

With the wife's love, the moihet'%i&«s%\ 
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By thy glad youth and tranquil prime 
Assured, 1 smile at hoary Time ! 
For thou art doom'd in age to know 
The calm that wisdom steals from wo ; 
The holy pride of high intent, 
The glory of a life well spent. 
When earth's affections nearly o'er, 
With Peace behind, and Faith before, 
Thou renderst up again to God, 
Untarnished by its frail abode. 
Thy lustrous soul ; then harp and hymn, 
From bands of sister seraphim. 
Asleep will lay thee, till thine eye 
Open in immortality ! 



Allan Cunningham. 

THK P0BT*8 BRIDAL- DAT BONO. 

Oh ! my lovers like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Not hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments [between signs and fears ; 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 

Nor dreams of glory dream'd in vain ; 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 

To sober joys and soften woes. 

Can make my heart or fancy »flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Eyen while I .muse, I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit ; 
Fair, gentle as when first I sued 
You seem, but of sedater mood : 
Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, beneath Arbigland tree. 
We stayed and wooM, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea anltioux \x>o ^oou; 
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Or linger'd mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five sons and one fair daughter sweet ; 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes 

Have dimm'd thine eye and touched thy rose : 

To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 

All that charms me of tale or song ; 

When words come down like dews unsought. 

With gleams of deep enthusiast thought ; 

And fancy in her heaven flies free. 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 

Oh, when more thought we gave of old 

To silver than some give to gold, 

'Twas sweet to sit and ponder o'er 

What things should deck our humble bower! 

'Twas sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 

The golden fruit from fortune's tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine ; 

A song- wreath which might grace my Jean^ 

While rivers flow and woods are green. 

At times there come, as come there ought. 
Grave moments of sedater thought ; 
When fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 
And hope, that decks the peasant's bower. 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower : 
Oh then I see, while seated nigh, 
A mother's heart shine in thine eye ; 
And proud resolve, and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can speak: 
I think the wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that's not divine ! 
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Alfebd Tbnntsok. 

■AXIANA. 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all ; 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held the peach to the garden-walL 
The broken sheds looked sad and strangey 
Unlided was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, " My life is dreaiy, 

He Cometh not,'* she said ; 
She said, ^^ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heayen, 

Either at mom or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, '* The night is dreary. 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, ^' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking, she beard the nightfowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light ; 

From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her : without hope of change, 

In sleep she seem'd to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed mom 
About the lonely moa\.ed ^t^xv^«. 
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She only said, " The day is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead !" 

About a stone-cast from the wall, 

A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small. 

The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, " My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

And ever, when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up an' away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low. 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said«. " The night is dreary, 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

All day, within the dreamy house. 
The doors upon their hinges creak'd ; 

The blue fly sung i' the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd. 

Or from the crevice peer'd about. 
Old faces glimmer'd through the doors. 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without. 
Vol. II.— Z 
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f^ ^jrtife is dreary, 

^^;iiu were dead!" 

^ ^ chirrup on the roof, 
^^ clock ticking, and the sound 
'^^th^ wooing wind aloof 
f0i^Joplax made, did all confound 
f^^e ; but most she loathed the hour 
0fj^leB the thick moted sunbeam lay 
^wart the chambers, and the day 
-J^n-sloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, " I am very dreary, 

He will not come," she said ; 
She wept, " I am aweary, aweary, 
Oh, God, that I were dead !" 



Thomas Moore. 1780. 

TO JOSEPH ATKINSON, VSQ., FROM BBBHUDA. 

" The daylight is gone ; but, before we depart. 
One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart, 
To the kindest, the dearest — oh ! judge by the tear 
That I shed while I name him, how kind and how 
dear !" 

'Twas thus, by the shade of a calabash-tree, 
With a few who could feel and remember like me> 
The charm, that to sweeten my goblet I threw. 
Was a tear to the past and a blessing on you I 

Oh ! say, do you thus, in the luminous'hour 
Of wine and of wit, when the heart is in flower, 
Aiid shoots from the lip, under Bacchus's dew. 
In blossoms of thougViX e^et ^riu^ing and new! 
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Do you sometimes remember, and hallow the brim 
Of your cup with a sigh, as you crown it to him, 
Who is lonely and sad in these valleys so fair, 
And would pine in elysium if friends were not there. 

Last night, when we came from the calabash-tree, 
When my limbs were at rest and my spirit was free, 
The glow of the grape and the dreams of the day 
Put the magical spilngs of my fancy in play ; . 
And oh ! such a vision as haunted me then, 
I could slumber for ages to witness again ! 
The many I like, and the few I adore. 
The friends who were dear and beloved before. 
But never till now so beloved and dear, 
At the call of my fancy surrounded me here ! 
Soon, soon did the flattering spell of their smile 
To a paradise brighten the bless'd little isle ; 
Serenely the wave, as they look'd on it, flow'd. 
And warmer the rose, as they gather'd it, glow'd ! 
Not the vallyes Heraean (though water'd by rills 
Of the peariiest flow, from those pastoral hills, 
Where the song of the shepherd, primaeval and wild, 
Was taught to the nymphs by their mystical child) 
Could display such a bloom of delight, as was given 
By the magic of love to this miniature heaven ! 

Oh, magic of love ! unembellish'd by you, 
Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue ? 
Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art, [heart t 
Like the vista that shines through the eye to the 

Alas ! that a vision so happy should fade ! 
That, when morning around me in brilliancy play'd. 
The rose and the stream I had thought of at night 
Should still be before me, unfadin^ly bright ; 
W^hile the fnendis, who had seemed to hang over the 

stream. 
And to gather the roses, had fled with my dream ! 

But see, through the harbour, in floating array. 
The bark that must carry these p^%<fc% vw vj ^ 
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Impatiently flutters her wing to the wind. 
And will soon leave the bowers bf Ariel behind 1 
What billows, what gales is she fated to prove. 
Ere she sleep in the lee of the land that 1 love ! 
Yet pleasant the swell of those billows would be, 
And the sound of those gales would be music to me ! 
Not the tranquillest air that the winds ever blew, 
Not the silvery lapse of the summer-eve dew, 
Were as sweet as the brpeze, or as bright as the foam 
Of the wave, that would carry your wanderer home ! 



LINKS WBITTBN AT THV COHOEp, OB FALLS OF TBI MOHAWK 

RIVBR. 

** Oia era in loco ove s*udia '1 rimhombo 
DeW acqua." * » •-^Dante. 

From rise of mom till set of sun, 
IVe seen the mighty Mohawk run, 
And as I mark'd the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard's midnight glass ; 
And as I view'd the hurrying pace 
With which he ran his turbid race. 
Rushing, alike untired and wild, 
Throu^ shades that frownM and flowers fhsl 
Flying by every green recess [smUed 

That wooM him to its calm caress, 
Yet sometimes turning with the wind, 
As if to leave one look behind ! 
Oh ! I have thought, and, thinking, sighed. 
How like to thee, thou restless tide ! 
May be the lot, the life of him, 
Who roams along thy water's brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of wo. 
And Hewers of joy my paX\i\njK^ %ji\ 
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How many a humble, still retreat, 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While, still pursuing, still unbless'd, 
I wander on, nor dare to rest ! 
But, urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destined falls, 
I see the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the last current cease to run ! 
Oh, may my falls be bright as thine ! 
May Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft as now it hangs o'er thee ! 



A CANADIAN BOAT-80NO. 

** Et remigem cantus hortatur.**— QMnii/um. 

Faintlt as tolls the evening chime. 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time : 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 
We'll sing at St. Anne's our parting h3rmn ; 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past! 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl 1 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl! 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Utawas' tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon : 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers. 
Oh ! grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daYl\^\>X'^ ^^^\ 
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SPI8TLB TO TRB LADY OHABLOTTK B — WD— -IT. 

Not many months have now been dream'd away 
Since yonder sun (beneath whose evening ray 
We rest our boat among these Indian Isles) 
Saw me, where mazy Trent serenely smiles 
Through many an bik, as sacred as the groves 
Beneath whose shade the pious Persian roves, 
And hears the soul of father or of chief, 
Or loved mistress, sigh in every leaf! 
There listening, lady ! while thy lip hath sung 
My own unpolishM lays, how proud I've hung 
On every mellowed number ! proud to feel 
That notes like mine should have the fate to steals 
As o'er thy hallowing lip they sigh'd along, 
Such breath of passion and such soul of song. 
Oh ! I have wonder'd, like the peasant boy 
Who sings at eve his Sabbath strains of joy^ 
And when he hears the rude, luxuriant note 
Back to his ear on softening echoes float, 
Believes it still some answering spirit's tone^ 
And thinks it all too sweet to be his own ! 
I dream'd not then that, ere the rolling year 
Had fiird its circle, I should wander here 
In musing awe ; should tread this wondfoua woM, 
See all its store of inland water's hurl'd 
In one vast volume down Niagara's s.teep^ 
Or calm behold them, in transparent sleeps 
Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 
Their evening shadows o'er Ontario's bed ? 
Should trace the grand Cadaraqui, and glide 
Down the white rapids of his lordly tide 
Through massy woods, through islets flowering fair, 
Through shades of bloom, where the first sinM pair 
For consolation might have weeping trod. 
When banish'd from the garden of their God ! 
Oh, lady ! these are miracles, which man. 
Caged IB the bounds of Europe's pigmy plan. 
Can scarcely dream of ; wYdcViYoa ^^« \snst 
'> know bow beautiful tVda wocVl c»a\e\ 
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ODB FROM ANACBEON. 



To all that breathe the airs of heaven, 
Some boon of strength has nature given. 
When the majestic bull was bom, 
She fenced his brow with wreathed horn. 
She ann'd the courser's foot of air, 
And wingM with speed the panting hare. 
She gave the lion fangs of terror. 
And, on the ocean's crystal mirror. 
Taught the unnumbered scaly throng 
To trace their liquid path along ; 
While for the umbrage of the grove, 
She plumed the warbling world of love. 
To man she gave the flame refined. 
The spark of Heaven — a thinking mind ; 
And had she no surpassing treasure 
For thee, oh woman ! child of pleasure ? 
She gave thee beauty ; shaft of eyes, 
Tliat every shaft of war outflies ! 
She gave thee beauty ; blush of fire, 
That bids the flames of war retire ! 
Woman ! be fair, we must adore thee ; 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee! 



TO A BOT, WITH A WiTOH. 

Is it not sweet, beloved youth. 
To rove through eruditidn's bowerS) 

And cuU the golden fruits of truth. 
And gather fancy's brilliant floWerst 

And is it not more sweet than this 
To feel thy parents' hearts approving, 

And pay them back* in sums of bliss, 
The dear, the endless debt of lovin^^ 
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It must be so to thee, my youth ; 

With this idea toil is lighter ; 
This sweetens all the fruits of truth, 

And makes the flowers of fancy brighter! 

The little gift we send thee, boy, 
May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 

If Indolence or siren Joy 
Should ever tempt that soul to wander. 

rrwill tell thee that the winged day 
Can ne^er be chained by man^s endeayour ; 

That life and time shall fade away, 
While Heayen and virtue bloom for ever! 



STANZAS. 



A BCAM of tranquillity smiled in the west. 
The storms of the morning pursued us no more. 

And the wave, while it welcomed the moment of rest, 
Still heaved, as remembering ills that were o^er ! 

Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, 
Its passions were sleeping, were mute as the dead. 

And the spirit becalm'd but remembered their power, 
As the billow the force of the gale that was fled! 

I thought of the days when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I ! 

I felt how the pure intellectual fire 

In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away ! 

And I prayed of that Spirit who lighted the flame. 

That pleasure no more might its purity dim : 
And that, sullied but little, or briffhtly the same, 
/ might «iv^ back the gem I had borrowed firom 
hiixi! 
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The thought was ecstatic ! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown ; 

As if, passion all chasten'd and error forgiven, 
My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 

I look'd to the west, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded was clouded no more : 

** Oh! thus,"! exclaimM, " can a heavenly eye 
Shed light on the soul that was darkened faiefore !'' 



GO WRKBK OLOSY WAITS THBK. 

Go where glory waits thee, 
But, while fame elates thee, 

Oh ! still remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest. 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Other arms may press thee, 
Dearer friends caress thee. 
All the joys that bless thee 

Sweeter far may be ; 
But when friends are nearest, 
And when joys are dearest. 

Oh ! then remember me. 

When at eve thou revest 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Think, when home returning. 
Bright we've seen it burning — 

Oh ! then remember me. 
Oft as summer closes, 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses. 

Once so loved by thee. 
Think of her who wove them, 
Her who made thee love them- 

CNi! then remember me. 
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When, around thee dyyag^ 
Autumn leaves are lying, 

Oh ! then remember me. 
And at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 

Oh ! stiU remember me. 
Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing, 

Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee — 

Oh! then remember me. 



OH ! BRBATHB NOT HIS MAMS. 

Oh ! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade^ 
Where cold and unhonourM his relics are laid : 
Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o'er his head ! 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it 

weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 

sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls. 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 



AS A BEAM O'BB THB FACE OF THB WATBES MAT GLOW. 

As a beam o^er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below^ 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny 

smile. 
Though the cold heart to Tuiatuns darkly the while. 
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One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting ! 

Oh ! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead, leafless branch in the summer's bright 

ray; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again ! 



THK MEVTINO OF THB WATERS. 

Therc is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last ray of feeling and life must depart. 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade^ from my 
heart. 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill— 
Oh ! no : it was something more exquisite still. 

Twas that friends the beloved of my bosom were 

near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more 

dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve. 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
• Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 
should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace. 
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WHILE GAZING ON THK MOON's LIOnT. 

Whilc gazing on the moon's light, 

A moment from her smile I tum'd 
To look at orbs that, more bright, 
In lone and distant glory buru'd. 
But, too far, 
Each proud star. 
For me to feel its warming flame ; 
Much more dear 
That mild sphere, 
Which near our planet smiling came : 
Thus, Mary, be but thou my own, 

While brighter eyes unheeded play, 
ril love those moonlight looks alone, 
Which bless my home and guide my way! 

The day had sunk in dim showers, 

But midnight now, with lustre meek, 
Illumined all the pale flowers, 
Lake hope, that lights a mourner's cheek 
I said (while 
The moon's smile 
Play'd o*er a stream in dimpling bUss), 
'* The moon looks 
On many brooks. 
The brook can see no moon bat this ;** 
And thus, I thought, our fortunes run. 

For many a lover looks to thee. 
While oh ! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me. 



AFTER THE BATTLE. 



Night closed around the conoiieror^s way^ 
And lightnings show'd the distant hill. 

Where- those who lost that dreadful day 
Stood, few and (aiul^bulfe-drless still! 
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The soldier's hope, the patriot's zeal. 
For ever dimm'd, for ever crossed; 

Oh ! who shall say what heroes feel, 
When all but life and honour's lost ! 

The last sad hour of freedom's dream, 

And valour's task, moved slowly by. 
While mute they watch'd, till morning's beam 

Should rise, and give them light to die ! 
There is a world where souls are free, 

Where tyrants taint not nature's bliss ; 
If death that world's bright opening be, 

Oh ! who would live a slave in this ? . 



love's youno drbam. 

Oh ! the days are gone, when beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove ! 
When my dream of life, from mom till nighty 

Was love, still love ! 

New hope may bloom, 

And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam. 
But there's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream ! 
Oh ! there's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's ^oung dream ! 

Though the bard to purer fame may soar, 

When wild youth's past ; 
Though he win the wise, who frown'd befor6| 

To smile at last ; 

He'll never meet 

A joy so sweet. 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman's ear 

His soul-felt flame. 
And, at every close, she blush'd to hear 

The one loved name I 
Vol. IL— a a 
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Oh! that -hallowed form is ne^er forgot. 

Which first-love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory's waste ! 

'Twas odour fled 

As soon as shed ; 
'Twas morning's winged dream ; 
'Twas a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream ! 
Oh ! 'twas light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream. 



WHEN TWILIGHT DEWS. 

When twilight dews are falling soft 

Upon the rosy sea, love ! 
I watch the star, whose beam so oft 

Has lighted me to thee, love ! 
And thou too, on that orb so clear, 

Ah ! dost thou gaze at even, 
And think, though lost for ever here, 

Thou'lt yet be mine in Heaven ? 

There's not a garden walk I tread, 

There's not a flower I see, love ! 
But brings to mind some hope that's fled, 

Some joy I've lost with thee, love ! 
And still I wish that hour was near, 

When, friends and foes forgiven, 
The pains, the ills weVe wept through here, 

May turn to smiles in Heaven ! 



TBI TOUNO MAT-MOON. 



Thv young May-moon is beaming, love ! 
The glow-worm's lamp is gleaming, love 1 
How sweet to rove 
TTirough MoTna?ft gwjv^, 
W&i/c the drowsy world \a ^eMaa^,\Hs^\ 
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Then awake ! the heavens look bright, my dear! 
Tis never too late for delight, my dear ! 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear! 

Now all the world is sleeping, love ! 

But the sage, his starwatch Keeping, love : 

And I, whose star. 

More glorious far. 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love ! 
Then awake ! till rise of sun, my dear ; 
The sage's glass we'll shun, my dear ! 

Or, in watching the flight 

Of bodies of light. 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear ! 



THB MIN8TRBL BOY. 

The minstrel boy tp the war is gone. 

In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
•* Land of song !" said the warrior-bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee. 
One sword, atleast, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee r 



i»> 



The minstrel fell ! but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under! 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, ** No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

They shall never sound in slavery !" 
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I SAW THT FORM IN TOaTHFUL PftlKB. 

I SAW thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of Time, 

And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
Yet still thy features wore that light 

Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life ne'er look'd more truly bright 

Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 

As streams that run o'er golden mines. 

Yet humbly, calmly glide. 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 

Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 
So, veil'd beneath the simplest guise. 

Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that which charm 'd all other eyes 

Seem'd worthless in thy own, Mary ! 

K souls could always dwell above, 

Thou ne'er hadst left that sphere ; 
Or, could we keep the souls we love, 

We ne'er had lost thee here, Mary! 
Though many a gifted mind we meet. 

Though fairest forms we see, 
To live with them is far less sweet 

Than to remember thee, Maiy ! 



SHE 18 FAB FROM THE LAND. 



She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
' And lovers are round her sighing ; 
Bot coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying ! 
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She sings the wild song of her dear natiye plains. 
Every note which he loved awaking : 

Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 

He had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 

Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

TheyUl shine o*er her sleep like a smile from the 
From her own loved Island of Sorrow ! [west. 



FAREWELL 1 BUT, WHBNBTBR TOU WELCOME THE HOUR. 

Farewell! but, whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the ni^ht-song of mirth in your bower. 
Then think of the fnend who once welcomed it too. 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return — not a hope may remain 
Of the few that have brighten'd his pathway of pain — 
But he ne'er will forget the short vision, that threw 
Its enchantment around him while lingering with 
you! 

And still on that evening, when pleasure fills op 
To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup. 
Where'er my path hes, be it ffloomy or bright, 
My soul, happy friends ! shall be with you that ni^ht ; 
•Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your wdes. 
And return to me beaming all o'er with your smiles ; 
Too bless'd if it tells me that, mid the gay cheer, 
6ome kind voice had murmur'd, " I wish he were 
here !" 

Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 

Aa^ 
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Which come, in the nighttime of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fiird ! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruiu the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it stilL 



I'd MOUBN THK R0PB8. 

I'd mourn the hopes that leave me. 

If thy smiles had left me too ; 
I'd weep when friends deceive me, 

If thou wert, like them, untrue. 
But, while I've thee before me, 

With heart so warm and eyes sq bright. 
No clouds can linger o'er me — 

That smile turns them all to light ! 

Tis not in fate to harm me, 

While fate leaves thy love to me ; 
Tis not in joy to charm me. 

Unless joy be shared with thee. 
One minute's dream about thee 

Were worth a long, an endless year 
Of waking bliss without thee, 

My own love, my only dear ! 

And, though the hope be gone, love. 

That long sparkled o'er our way. 
Oh ! we shall journey on, love, 

More safely without its ray. 
Far better lights shall win me 

Along the path I've yet to roam ; 
The mind that burns within me. 

And pure smiles from thee at home. 

Thus, when the lamp that hghted 
The traveller at first goes out. 
He feels a while benighted^ ' 
And looks around m teBX ^sA ^\i^ 
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But soon, the prospect clearing, 
By cloudless stariight on he treads. 

And thinks no lamp so cheering 
As that light which Heaven sheds 1 



IN THB MORNING OF LIFE. 

In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 

And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 
When we live in a bright beaming world of our own, 

And the light that surrounds us is all from within: 
Oh, it is not, believe me, in that happy time 

We can love as in hours of less transport we may : 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, 'tis the gay sunny prime. 

But affection is warmest when these fade away. 

When we see the first glory of youth pass us by, 

Like a leaf on the stream that will never return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure so 
high. 

First tastes of the other, the dark-flowing urn ; 
Then, then is the moment affection can sway 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never Knew; 
Love nursed among pleasures is faithless as they. 

But the love born of sorrow, like sorrow, is true! 

In climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes. 

Yet faint is the odour the flowers shed about ; 
'Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping 

That call the full spirit of fragrancy out. [skies 
So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth, 

But His only in grief true affection appears ; 
And, even though to smiles it may first owe its birth, 

All the soul of its sweetness is drawn out t^ tears,, 
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WHIN COLD IN THB SABTH. 

WHKN€old in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 

Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 

Weep o^er them in silence, and close it again. 
And oh ! if 'tis pain to remember how far [roam. 

From the pathways of light he was tempted to 
Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 

That arose on his darkness and guided him home. 

From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 

The revealings that taught him true love to adore, 
To feel the bright presence, and turn liim with shame 

From the idols he blindly had knelt to before. 
O'er the waves of a life long benighted and wild. 

Thou camest,like a soft golden calm o'er the sea; 
And if happiness purely and glowingly smiled 

On his evening horizon, the light was from thee. 

And though sometimes the shade of past folly would 
rise. 

And though falsehood again would allure him to 
stay, 
He but turn'd to the glory that dwelt in those eyes, 

And the folly, the falsehood soon vanished away. 
As the priests of the sun, when their altar grew dim, 

At the daybeam alone could its lustre repair. 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him. 

He but flew to that simle, and rekindled it there. 



THBB, Tim, ONLY THBB. 



Thc dawning of mom, the daylight's sinkings 
The night's long hours still find me thinking 
Of thee, thee, only thee. 
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When friends are met, and goblets crown'd, 
And smiles are near that once enchanted, 

Unreach'd by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee. 

Whatever in fame's high path could waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong bark 

To the ocean hurries — resting never — 
Life's scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thefe, only thee. 

I have not a joy but of thy bringing. 

And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 

From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells that naught on earth can break, 

Till lips that know the charm have spoken, 
This heart, how e'er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 



TH08K KVBNINO BILLS. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 

Those joyous hours are past away ! 
And many a heart that then was gay. 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells ! 

And so 'twill be when I am gone : 
That tuneful peal will still ring on. 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet ev^t^s^L^^^^^^ 
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OFT, IN THE 8TILLT NIOHT. 

Orr, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber^s chain has boand me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood's years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone. 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall. 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garland's dead. 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the hght 
Of other days around me. 



WKBP NOT FOR THOSE. 



Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 
In life's happy morning, hath hid from our eyes, 
. Ere sin threw a blight o'er the spirit's young bloom, 
Or earth had profaned >Pf\i^X ^^ V^^ni for the skies. 
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Death chilPd the fair fountain ere sorrow had 
stained it, 

'Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 
And but sleeps till the sunshine of heaven has un* 
chainM it. 

To water that Eden where first Was its source ! 
Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 

In lifers happy morning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o^et the spirit's young bloom. 

Or earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 

Mourn not for her, the young Bride of the Vale, 

Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now, 
Ere life's early lustre had time to grow pale, 

And the garland of love was yet fresh on her hrow! 
Oh ! then was her moment, dear spirit, for fiyiag 

From this gloomy world, while its gloom was un- 
known ; 
And the wild hymns she warbled so sweetly, in dying, 

Were echoed in Heaven by lips like her own ! 
Weep not for her; in her springtime she flew 

To that land where the wings of the soul* are im« 
furl'd. 
And now, like a star beyond evening's cold dew, 

Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world. 



THII WORLD II ALL A FLKKTING SHOW. 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of Joy, the tears of Wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but Heaven ! 

And false the light on Glory's plume. 

As fading hues of even; 
And Love, and Hope, and beauty^s Bloom 
Are blossoms gjather'd for the tomb— 

There^s notmng bright but Hevi^Tw\ 
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Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 

From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And Fancy's flash, and Reason's ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 
There's nothing calm but Heaven ! 



TO TBK MKMORT OV JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ., OF DVBUV. 

If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthen'd flow 

Of some sweet music, sweetness to the last, 
'Twas his who, moum'd by many, sleeps below. 

The sunny temper, bright where all is strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles, 

light wit, that plays along the calm of life. 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 

Pure charity, that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds, 

But, like the dew, with gradual, silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves among the meads ; 

The happy, grateful spirit, that improves 
And Drightens every gift by fortune given. 

That, wander where it will with those it loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a heaven: 

All these were his. Oh! thou who read'st this stone, 
When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 

Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live, like him may die ! 



TO MT MOTHER. 



They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Which, howsoe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its bouglvs to wander free, 
And shoot andb\oftftoisv^m<^<b«sAV2^s(gbLt 
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Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth 

From which the life, that fills and warms 
Its grateful being, first had birth. 

*Tis thus, though woo^d by flattering friends 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 

This heart, my own dear mother, bends. 
With love's true instinct/ back to thee I 



DIAR HASP or MT OdtTNfSt. 

Dkab harp of my country I in darkness I found thee ) 

The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long.- 

"When proudly^ my own island harp! I unbound 

thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and 

song! 

The warm toy of love PM the light note of gfladlness 

Have waken'd thy fondest, thy loteliest thrill ; 
But, so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sad- 
ness. 
That even in thy mirtfi it will steal from thee stUl. 

Dear harp of my country ! faretrell to th jr nmi^rs, 
Hiis sweet wreath of song is the last -We shall 
twine; 
Go sleep, with the sunshine of Fame on thy dum« 
bers, 
TiH touched by sonde hand less tmworthy than 
mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lov6tj 

Have thibbb'd at outr lay, tis thy Jlort alokie ; 
it was but as the wind passing heemcTsslj^ over, 
And all ffm wild sweetness I waked was ihj owttr 
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Samuel Rogers. 176^^ 

FROM *' THE PLBA8UBB8 OF MKMORT." 

TwiLiGHT^s soft dews steal o'er the village greeny 
With magic tints to harmonize the scene : 
StUl^d is the-hum that through the hamlet broke, 
When round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flock'd to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols closed the busy day. 
Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales and legendary lore. 
All, all are fled ; nor mirth nor music flows, 
To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 
All, aU are fled ; yet still I linger here ! 
What secret charms this silent spot endear V 

Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze. 
That casement, arch'd with ivy's brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of Heaven convey'd. 
The mouldering gateway strews the gras8-grow» 

court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport, 
When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 

See, through the fractured pediment revealed. 
Where moss inlays the rudely-sculptured shield,- 
The martin's old hereditary nest : 
Long may the ruin spare its haUow'd guest ! 

As jars the hinge, what suUen echoes call ! 
Oh haste, unfold the hospitable hall ! 
That hall, where once, in antiquated state. 
The chair of justice held the grave debate. 

Now stain'd with dews, with cobwebs darkly huDgr 
Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung ; 
When round yon ample board, in due degree. 
We swe^ten^d every meal with social glee. 
The hearths light laugh puxsuedi iXve^ cvt^Ung jest, 
Ifl^ all WRs sunshine iu eao^Yk U\X\e X^x^^x. 
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^Twas bere we chased the slipper by the sound. 
And turned the bhndfold hero round and round. 
'Twas here, at eve, we form'd our fairy ring, 
And fancy flutter^ on her wildest wing. 
Giants and genii chainM each wondering ear, 
And oiphan-sorrows drew the ready tear. 
Oft with the babes we wanderM in the wood, 
Or viewed the forest-feats of Robin Hood : 
Oft, fancy-led, at midnight^s fearful hour. 
With startling step we scaled the lonely tower ; \ 
O'er infant innocence to hang and weep, 
Murder'd by ruffian hands when smiling in its sleep. 

Ye household deities ! whose guardian eye 
Mark'd each pure thought ere registered on high ; 
Still, still ye walk the consecrated ground. 
And breathe the soul of inspiration round.. 

As o'er the dusky furniture I bend, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 
The storied arras, source of fond dehght. 
With old achievement charms the wilder'd sight; 
And still, with heraldry's rich hues impress'd. 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest. 
The screen unfolds its many-colour'd chart ; . 
The clock still points its moral to the heart ; 
That faithM monitor 'twas heaven to hear. 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near: 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime. 
Forgot to trace the feather'd feet of Time 1 
That massive beam, with curious carvings wrought, 
Whence the caged linnet sooth'd my pensive thought; 
Those muskets, cased with venerable rust ; [dust, 
Those once-loved forms, still breathing through their 
StiU, from the frame in mould gigantic cast, 
Starting to Ufe, all whisper of the Past ! 

As through the garden's desert paths I rove, 
What fond illusions swarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening tinged the west, 
We watch'd the emmet to her grainy nest ; 
Welcomed the wild bee home on we^x^j NqSsv%, 
Laden with sweets, the choicest. olxYLfe«»v^^»%\ 
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How oft inscribed vith Fnendship's votiye rkyoM, 
The b^rk now silver'd by the touch of Time ; 
SoarM in the swing, half pleased and half afraid. 
Through sister elms that waved their summer shade ; 
Or strewed with crumbs yon root-inwoven seat. 
To lure the redbreast from his lone retreat I 

Childhood's loved group revisits every scene, 
The tangled wood- walk, and the tufted green! 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 
Clothed with far softer hues than light can ffive. 
Thou first, best Mend that Heaven assigns below. 
To sooth and sweeten all the cares we know ; 
Whose glad suggestions still each vain ulanii, 
When nature fades, and life forgets to ehami ; 
Thee would the muse invoke I to thee belong 
The sage^s precept and the poet's song. 
What soften'd views thy magic glass reveals, 
When o'er the landscape Time's meek twili^ steals! 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
Long on the wave-reflected lustres play ; 
Thy temper'd gleams of happiness resi^'d. 
Glance on the darken'd mirror of the mmd. 
The school's lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay, 
Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawQ, 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 
Some little friendship form'd and cherish'd here ; 
And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreaqas ! 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blaaed 
The gipsy's fagot : there we stood and gazed ; 
Gazed on her sunbum'd face with silent awe. 
Her tatter'd mantle, and her hood of straw ; 
Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowsy brood that on her back she bore, - 
Imps in the bam with mousVai^ ow\fi\. \nedt 
From iMed roost at nightky Te^e\ffidL\ 
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Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest 

shade, 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bay'd : 
And heroes fled the sibyl's mutter'd caU, , 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard-wall. 
As o'er my palm the silver piece she drew, 
And traced the line of life with searching view. 
How throbb'd my fluttering pulse with hopes and 
To learn the colour of my future years ! [fears, 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flush'd my breast ; 
This truth once known — to bless is to be bless'dJ 
We led the bending beggar on his way 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-gray), 
Sooth'd the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 
As in his scrip we dropp'd our httle store. 
And sigh'd to think that Uttle was no more. 
He breathed his prayer, " Long may such goodness 
'Twas all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. [live !*? 

But hark ! through those old firs, with sullen swells 
The church-clock strikes ! ye tender scenes, farewell! 
It calls me hence, beneath their shade to trace 
The few fond lines that Time may soon efface. 

On yon gray stone that fronts the chancel door, 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more, 
i!ach eve we shot the marble through the ring, 
When the heart danced, and hfe was in its spring ; 
Alas ! unconscious of the kindred earth. 
That faintly echo'd to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald Hght to shed, 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft, as he tum'd the greensward with his spade, 
He lectured every youth that round him play'd ; 
And, calmly pointing where our fathers lay, . 
Roused us to rival each, the hero of his day. 

Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush ! while here alono 
I search the records of each mouldering stone. 
Guides of my life ! instructers of my youth ! 
Who first unveil'd the hallow'd totm ol'twiJQcLV 

BBd 
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Whose eyeiy word enlightened and endeai'd; 
In age beloved, in poverty revered ; 
In Friendship's silent register ye livcj 
Nor^sk tbe vain memorial Art can ffive. 

But when the sons of Peace, of Pleasure n}B0f, 
When only Sorrow wakes, mid wakes tx> weep, 
What spells entrance my visionary npud 
With sights so sweet, with transports so vefioe^l 

^Ethereal power ! who at the noon of nigli^ 
RecaU'st the far-fled spirit of delighl ; 
Prom whom that musing, mekmcholy mood. 
Which charms the wise, and ^evates the good ; 
Pless'd Memory, hail ! Oh gnmt the grate&A muaei 
Her pencil dipp'd in Nature's hving hues, 
To pass the clouds that round thy empire roll, 
And trace its airy precincts in tlie som. 

LuU'd in the countless chambers of tiie br^jii. 
Our thoughts ^re link'd by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads nse ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies ^ 
]Bach, as the various avenues of sense 
Pehght or sorrow to the soul dispense. 
Brightens or fades ! yet al}, with magiis trt, 
Control the latent fibres of the heart. 
As studious Prospero's m3n3terious spel) 
Drew every subject-spirit to his cell ; 
]Bach, at thy call, advances or retires. 
As judgment dictates or the scene infi^ijflas. 
Each thrills the seat of sense, that saored sooree' 
Whence the fine nerves direct their rn^sy ponree, 
And through the frame invisibly convey 
The subtle, quick vibm,tions as they play. 

Survey the globe, each ruder realm eiq^oto; 
From Reason's faintest ray to Newtoii soar. 
What different spheres to human bliss ^ssign'df 
What slow gradations in the scale of-mind | 
Yet mark in each these mystic wonders wrought; 
PA, mark the sleepless energies of thought} 

JTie adventurous boy that ^sYa \:a% little shan^ 
iifd iifiB £rom hovae with man^ % i!CMSKS^%\^ne|«i^ 
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Turns on the neighbouring hill once more to see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 
And as he turns, the thatch among the trees, ' 
The smoke's blue wreaths ascending with the breeze, 
The village common spotted white with sheep, 
The churchyard yews round which his fathers sleep ; 
All rouse Reflection's sadly-pleasing train. 
And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again. 

So, when the mild Tupia dared ex^dore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before. 
And, with the sons of Science, woo'd the gale 
That, rising, swelled their strange expanse of sait; 
So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu. 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoe. 
And all his soul best loved : such tears he shed. 
While each soft scene of summer beauty fled. 
Long o'er the wave a wistful look he cast. 
Long watch'd the streaming signal fh)m the mast ; 
Till twilight's dewy tints deceived his eye. 
And fairy-forests fringed the evening sky. 

So Scotia's queen, as slowly dawn'd the day. 
Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 
Her eyes had bless'd the beacon's glimmering hei|^t| 
That faintly tipp'd the feathery surge with fight ; 
But now the mom with orient hues portray'd 
Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade : 
All touch'd the talisman's resistless spring. 
And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing! 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 
And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 
Warm as the Ufe, and with the mirror's tram. 
Hence homefelt pleasure prompts the patriot's sigh i 
This makes him wish to live and dare to die. 
For this voung Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blush to hear the muse relate. 
When exile wore his blooming years away, 
To sorrow's long soliloquies a prey. 
When reason, justice, vainly \icg<»i\A& ^<«aQs»^ 
Far tins kfi roused her aai\g\m>y| \kii%\ 
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Glad to return, though Hope could grant no more. 
And chains and torture hail'd him to the shore. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart : 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms in Tempers classic vale 
Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale ; 
In wild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa^s cell. 
Twas ever thus. As now at Virgil's tomb 
We bless the shade, and bid the verdure bloom : 
So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of Time, 
On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime ; 
When at his feet, in honoured dust disclosed, 
The immortal sage of Syracuse reposed. 
And as he long in sweet delusion hung, 
. Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung ; 
Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
His ruin'd Tusculan's romantic groves ? 
In Rome's great forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thmiders o'er the subject soul t 

And hence that calm delight the portrait gives : 
We gaze on every feature till it lives ! 
Still the fond lover sees the absent maid. 
And the lost friend still lingers in his shside ! 
Say why the pensive widow loves to weep. 
When on her knee she rocks her babe to sleep : 
Tremblingly still, she lifts his veil to trace 
The father's features in his infant face. 
The hoary grandsire smiles the hour away. 
Won by the raptures of a game. at play ; 
He bends to meet each artless burst of joy. 
Forgets his age, and acts again the boy. 

What though the iron school of war erase 
Each milder virtue and each softer grace ; 
What though the fiend's torpedo-touch arrest 
Each gentler, finer impulse of the breast ; 
Still shall this active principle preside, 
And wake the tear to Pity's self denied. 

TTie intrepid Swiss, wYvo gaaxd^ «». fet^i^ shore* 
Oojidenm^d to cliiftb bis mowoX^aiv ^\i«ft xko xosswix 
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If chance he hears the song so sweetly wfld 
Which on those cliffs his iitfant hours heffuiled, 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round nim rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. 

Ask not if courts or camps dissohre the chanOi 
Say why Vespasian loved his Sabine farm ; 
Why great Navarre, when France and Freedom bled, 
Sought the lone limits of a forest '^led. 
When Diocletian's self-eorrected mind 
The imperial fasces of a worM resigned. 
Say why we trace the labours of his spade 
In calm Salona's philosophic shade. 
Say, when contentious Charles renounced a thronet 
To muse with monks unletter'd and unknown. 
What firom his soul the parting tribute drew, ^ 

What claim'd the sorrow of a last adieu ? 
The still retreats that sooth'd his tranquU breast 
Ere grandeur dazzled and its cares oj^press'd. 



^^ 



The lark has sung his carol in the sky, 
The bees have humm'd their noontide luUaby. 
Still in the vale the village bells ring round. 
Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound ; 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there. 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe iheir prayer. 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years, and then these sounds sbafl 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; [hail 
So soon tl^ child a youth, the youth a man. 
Eager to run the race his fsithers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale, now brew'd^ in floods of amber shine ; 
And, basking in the chimney^s ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish da.'fv 
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'Vhe nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

" 'T>^as on these knees he sat so oft and smiled." 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall gUtter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage porch with garlands green. 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
' Slowly departing to return no more. 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is Human Life ! so, gliding on, 
It gUmmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change 
/As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretch'd in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel harps at midnight's witching hour ! 

The hour arrives, the moment wish'd and feared ; 
The child is bom, by many a pang endear'd. 
And, now the mother's ear has caught his cry. 
Oh, grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 
He comes : she clasps him. To her bosom pressM, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows | 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 
As to her lips she Ufts the lovely boy. 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard* 
And ever, ever to her lap Yie flies, 
Iffhen rosy sleep comes on -wVlYi ^^e^^X ^\a:^T)SA, 
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LockM in ber anns, his anns across her flun^r 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she .sings, 
Mow bless'd to feel the beatings of his heart. 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o'er his slumbers Uke the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love ! 

But soon a nobler task demands her care. 
Apart she joins his little hands in pray'r, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there ! 
And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye : now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a Usping sweet, 
H is moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 

Released, he chases the bright butterfly ; 
Oh, he would follow, follow through the sky J 
Climbs the gaunt mastiff slumbering in his chain, 
And chides and buffets, cUnging by the mane ; 
Then runs, and, kneeUng by the fountain side, 
Sends his brave ship in triumph down the tide, 
A dangerous voyage ; or, if now he can, 
If now he wears th& habit of a man. 
Flings off the coat so long his pride and pleasure. 
And, like a miser digging for his treasure, 
His tiny spade in his own garden plies. 
And in green letters sees lus name arise ! 
Where'er he goes, for ever in her sight. 
She looks, and looks, and still with new delight. 

Ah who, when fading of itself away, 
Would cloud the sunshine of his httle day ! 
Now is the May of Life. Careering round, 
Joy wings his feet, joy lifts him from the ground ! 
Pointing to such, well might ComeUa say. 
When the rich casket shone in bright array, 
*' These are my jewels !" Well of such as he. 
When Jesus spsuie, well might his language be, 
" Suffer these little ones to come to me S?' 

Thoughtful by fits, he scans and hft ^wc^^t^^ 
The brow engraven with the xW^^q^a qI ^<ax^\ 
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Close fay her side, his silent homage giretii 
As to some pure intelligence from Hearen; 
His eyes cast downward with ingenuous ahaOM, 
His conscious cheeks, conscious of praise orhlame, 
At once lit up as with a holy flame ! 
He thirsts for knowledge, speaks but to im^iire ; 
And soon with tears reUnquish'd to the sire, 
Soon in his hand to Wisdom's temple led. 
Holds secret converse with the mighty dead ; . 
Trembles, and thrills, and weeps as they iiAipiie, 
Bums as they bum, and with congenial fire 1 
. Like her most gentle, most unfortunate. 
Crowned but to die : who in her chamber sate 
Musing with Plato, though the hom was bloWn, 
And every ear and every heart was won, 
And all in green array were chasinff down the smi! 

Then is the age of admiration : then 
Gods wflJk the earth, or beings more than men, 
Who breathe the soul of inspiration round, 
tVhose very shadows consecrate the ground f 
Ah, then comes thronging many a wild desire, 
And high imagining and thought of fire ! 
Then, from within, st voice exclaims, " Aspirie (^ 
Phantoms, that upward point, before him paaSf 
As in the cave athwart the wizard's glass ; 
They that on youth a grace, a lustre shed, 
Of every age — ^the living and the dead ! 
Thou, all-accomplish'd Surrey, thou art knowinr; 
The flower of knighthood, nipp'd as soon as bitmn! 
Melting a]i hearts but Genddme's alone ! 
And, Virithhis beater up, discovering there 
One lirho loved less to conquer than to sparev 
Lo ! the Uack warrior, he who, battle-spent^ 
Bareheaded served the captive in his tent! 
Young Byron in the groves of Academe, 
Or where Il3rssus winds his whispering streaM ; 
Or trhere the wiM f>ees swarm with ceaseless hmi^ 
Dreaming old dreams — ^a joy for years to come ; 
Or on the rock within lYie a^jcte^ Iqxa^ 
teeae9 such as Milton soi&iyiXiVraX «nrsMiDat.\&^^ifiis^\ 
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And Milton's self (at that thrice-hononrM name 
Well may we glow ; as men, we share his ibme)/ 
And Milton's self, apart with beaming eye, 
Planning, he knows not what— that shall not dk ( 



BYRON. 



TwAs night ; the noise and bustle of the day 
Were o'er. The monntebank no longer wrongM 
Miraculous cures : he and his sta^e were gone ; 
And he who, when the crisis of his tale 
Came, and all stood breathless with iope and fear» 
Sent round his cap ; and he who thruinm'd his wirtf 
And sang, with [fading look and plaintive strain 
Melting the passenger. Thy thousand crieS) 
80 weU portray'd, and by a son of thine, 
"Whose voice had swell'd the hubbub in Ins youth/ 
Were hush'd, 6olo0ia ; silence in the streets, 
Hie squares, when,hark! the clattering of fleet hood^ 
And soon a courier, posting as fh>m tar, 
liousing and holster, boot and belted coat. 
And doublet stain'd with many a various soil, 
Stopp'd and alighted. 'Twas where hangs diotl 
That ancient sign, the Pilgrim, welcoming 
All who arrive there ; all, perhaps, save those 
Glad, like himself, with staff and scallop-shell, 
Those on a pilgrimage : and now approach'd 
Wheels, throu^ the lofty porticoes resoundingf 
Arch beyond arch, a shelter or a shade 
As the sky changes. To the ^te they come ; 
And, ere the man had lialf his story' done. 
Mine host received the master : one long used 
To sojourn among strang^ers, eVeiyvp^here' 
(Go where he would, along the wildest track) 
Flinging a chftrm that shaU not soon be lost. 
And leaving footsteps to be traced by those 
Who love the haunts of genius ; one who saw. 
Observed, nor shunn'd tl» busy ac«!\<&% fsil>&&fc< 

Voin jr.— C c 
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But mingled not ; and, mid the din, the stir/ 
Lived as a separate spirit. 

Much had pass'd 
Since last we parted ; and those five short years; . 
Much had they told 1 His clustering locks were tum^cf 
Gray ; nor did aught recall the youth that swam 
From Sestos to Abydos. Yet his voice, 
Still it was sweet ; still from his eye the thought 
Flashed hghtning-like, nor hnger^d od the way^ 
Waiting for woSs. Far, far into the night 
We sat, conversing : no unwelcome hour^ 
The hour we met ; and, when Aurora rose^ 
Rising, we cUmb^d the rugged Apennine. 

Well I remember how the golden sun 
Filled with its beams the unfathomable gulfs 
As on we travellM, and along the ridge, 
Mid groves of cork, and cistus, and wild fig. 
His motley household came. Not last nor leasty< 
Battista, who, upon the moonlight sea 
Of Venice, had so ably, zealously 
Served, and, at parting, flung his oar away 
To follow through the world ; who without stain 
Had worn so long that honourable badge, 
The gondolier^s, in a patrician house, 
Arguing unlimited trust. Not last nor least, 
Thou, though declining in thy beauty and strength, 
Faithful Mpretto, to the latest hour 
Guarding his chamber door, and now along 
The silent, sullen strand of Missolonghi 
Howling in grief. • 

He had just left that place 
Of old renown, once in the Adrian Sea, 
Ravenna ; where, from Dante^s sacred tomb,^ 
He had so oft, as many a verse declares. 
Drawn inspiration ; where, at twilight-time. 
Through the pine forest wandering with loose leiiv 
Wandering and lost, he had so oft beheld 
(What is not visible to a pbeVs eye^.j 
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'The spectre knight, the hellhounds and their prey, 
The chase, the slaughter, and the feStal mirth 
Suddenly blasted. 'Twas a theme he loved, 
But others claimM their turn ; and many a tower, 
ShatterM, uprooted from its native rock. 
Its strength the pride of some heroic age, 
AppearM and vanished (many a sturdy steer 
Yoked and unyoked), while, as in happier days, 
He pour'd his spirit forth. The past forgot, 
All was enjoyment. Not a cloud obscured 
Present or future. 

He is now at rest ; 
And .praise and blame fall on his ear alike. 
Now dull to earth. Yes, B)rron, thou art gone : 
Gone like 9 star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
DazzUng, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks. 
Was generous, noble : noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regrett^, oft, as man^ know. 
None more than I, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations : and if in thy life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert. 
Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 
Where Uiy young mind had caught ethereal fire. 
Dying in Greece, and in a cause so glorious ! 

They in thy train — ah, little did they think, 
As round we went, that they so soon should sit 
Mourning beside thee, while a nation moum'd, 
Changing her festal for her funeral song; 
That they so soon should hear the minute-gun, 
As morning gleam'd on what remained of thee, 
Roll o^er the sea, the mountains, numbering 
Thy years of joy and sorrow. 

Thou art gone ; 
And he who would assail thee ia th.^ ^E■^:«H^^ 
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Oh, let him pause ! For who among us all. 
Tried as thou wert — even fh>m thine earliest years. 
When wandering, yet unspoiVd, a Hisfaland boy—* 
Tried as thou wert, and with thy soul of flame ; 
Pleasure, wlidle yet the down was oa thy cheek, 
Uplifting, pressing, and to lips like thine. 
Her charmed cup---ah, who among us aU 
Could say he had not err'd as much, and more! 



to 



Ah ! little thought she, when, with wild delight, 
By many a torrent's shining track she flew. 

When mountain glens and cayems full of night 
0*er her young mind divine enchantment threw. 

That in her veins a secret horror slept. 
That her light footsteps shoidd be neard no more, 

That she should die : nor watch'd, alas ! nor wept 
By thee, unconscious of the pangs she bore. 

Yet round her couch indulgent fancy drew 
The kindred forms her closing eye required. 

There didst thou stand : there, with the smile she 
knew. 
She moved her lips to bless thee — and e)q)ired« 

And now to thee she comes ; still, still the same 
As in the hours gone unregarded by ! 

To thee, how changed ! comes as she ever came, 
Health on her cheek, and pleasure in her eye ! 

Nor less, less oft, as on that day, sqM>ears, 
When lingering, as prophetic of the truth. 

By the wayside she shed her parting tear»— 
For ever lovely in the light of youth ! 
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TO A FBIBND ON HIS MABBUGB. 

On thee, bless'd youth, a fathered hand confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes Imew. 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. 

As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance from his soothing voice ; 

And, with a look the pencil could not trace, [choice. 
Smiles through her blushes, and confinns the 

Spare the fine tremours of her feeling frame ! 

To thee she turns : forgive a virnn^s fears ! 
To thee she turns with surest, tenderest claim : 

Weakness that charms, reluctance that endears! 

At each response the sacred rite requires, 
From her fuU bosom bursts the unbidden sigh. 

A strange, mysterious awe the scene inspires, 
And on her lips the trembling accents die. 

O'er her fair face what wild emotions pla]^! 

What lights and shades in sweet confusion blend I 
Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day. 

And settled sunsbme on her soul descend ! 

Ah soon, thine own confessed, ecstatic thought! 

That hand shall strew thy sununer-path with 
flow'rs ; 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre fraught, 

Gild the calm current of domestic hours ! 



▲ WI8B. 



Mors be a cot beside the hill, 

A beehive's hum shall sooth my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, slia^\\x\&et Tk&w^ 
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The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest 

Aromid my ivied porch shall spnng 
Each fragrant flow'r that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church, among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were giveii| 

With meiry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to HeaveOt 



TO THE BVTTIBrLT. 



Child of the sun ! pursue thy nq^rous flight, 
Mingling with her thou lovest in fields of light ; 
And, where the flowers of Paradise unfold. 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold, 
'niere shall thy winss, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut wnn silent ecstasy! 
— ^Yet weit thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On tne b9ie earth, then wrought a tomb and mpL 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day ! 



William Wordsworth. 1766. 



TINTBRN ABBBT. 



Fnrz yean have past ; five summers, with the length 
Of jSve long winters \ and again I hear 
Tie&e waten^ loUing from theax TaiiwwftMiu v^ecings 
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With a sweet inland miinntir. Once again 
Do I beh(dd these steep and lofty eliffs, 
That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deej^ seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
"These plots of cottage ^und, these orchard tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in' one green hue, and lose themselyes 
Amon^ the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The ymd green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : t£ese pastoral farms, 
Oreen to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some hermif s cave, where, by his fire, 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration : feelings, too, 
Of unremember'd pleasure : such, perhaps, 
As have no sUght or trivial influence 
On tha{ best portion of a good man's life, ^ 

His little, nameless, unremember'd acts 
Of Idndness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift. 
Of aspect more sublime ; that bless'd mood 
In which the burden of the mystery^ 
In which the heavy and Uve vreax^ ^^M^ 
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Of all this unintelligible world 

Is liffhten'd : that serene and blessed mood * 

In which the affections gently lead us on. 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep . 

In body, ana become a living soul : | 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power | 

Of harmony and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this I 

Be but a vain belief, yet oh ! how oft, 
In darkness, and amia the many shapes 
Of joyless. daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hun^ upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft, m spirit, have I turned to thee, | 

Oh sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the wood8» ; 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thou^it, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 
The picture of the mind revives. again: 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts. 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe [first 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides ^ 
Of the deep rivers and the lonely streams, * 
Wherever Nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish dajrs. 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me vraB all in all. 1 c^mvov^^^jox 
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What then I was. Th§ sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were ;then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That nad no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past. 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other ^ifts 
Have followM, for such loss, I would beheve, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, i}ot as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but, hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated ihouights ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfiised, 
Whose dwelfing is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods 
And mountains, and of aXL that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of aU my morsd being. 
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SHI WAS 4 PHAirrOM. 

<3hb was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all thih^ else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smflet. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate wiU, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann'd. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel Bght. 



I 



LUOT. 



TmsE rears'she grew in sun and shower, 
Tien Nature said, " A\oNe\iet ^orwct 
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On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shaU be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The girl, in rock and jdain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower,' 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn. 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn^ 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And ners shall be the breatlung balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall leikf 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace. that shall mould the maiden's fomt' 

By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward rounds 

And beauty, bom of murmuring sound/ 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 

While she and I together Hve, 

Here in this happy dell." 

Thus Nature spake : the work was done : 
How soon my Lucy's race was t^sjci*. 
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She died, and left to me 
This heath, this cahn and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 



■ONNBT. 



The world is too much with us ; late and soofl, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 'r 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon T 
This sea, that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds, that will be howling at all hours. 
And are upgather'd now like sleeping flowers:' 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune : 
It moves us not. Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea^ 
Have glimpses that would make me le&s foifom^ 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed hom. 
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WiMOs have we ; and, as far as we can ga^ 
We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood^ 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which, with the lofty, sanctifies the low. HmbWr 
Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, ¥nth tendnls strong as flesh' and Uood; 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteouir 8t6re,> 
Matter wherein right voluble I am. 
To which I listen with a ready ear ; 
Two shall be named pre-eminently dear-* 
The genUe lady married to the Moor, 
Aad /leavexily bna wltiiYiet id:^-\^\xi\a \itt&!b. 
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Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evU speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and ioyouB' 

thought : 
And thu^, from day to day, my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
"Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares : 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure deUght by heavenly lays ! 
Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs. 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 



SONNET OOMPMXD UPON WXBTHINBTEIR BBIDGl, SXPT.^, 1808^ 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty 1 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
llie beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie' 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
AU bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hilL; 
Ne^er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river gUdeth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is> lying stiU ! 
Vol. IL— D i> 
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TO A HIGHLAND OIBL. 

i^wiiT Highland girl, avery shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
IVice seren consenting years have shed 
l^heir utmost bounty on thy head : 
And these gray rocks, this household lawny 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn f 
Tlus fall of water, that doth make 
A- murmur near the silent lake ;• ^ 

?his little bay, a quiet road 
hat holds in shelter thy abode ; 
In truth, together do ye seem . 
Like something fashioned in s dream ^ 
Such forms as from their covert peep^ 
When earthly cares are laid asleep i 
Yet, dream and vision as thou art,' 
I bless thee with a human heart : , 
God shield thee to thy latest years ! 
I neither know thee nor thy peers, 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien 6t face 
In which' mbre plaiidy I could trace 
iS^nignity and homebred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here, scattered like a: random seed, 
Reknbte frobi men, thou dost not need 
iThe embarrassed look of shy distrMB^ 
And maidenly shiautfefacedness : 
Thou wear'st vtpotL thy forehead dear 
l^e freedom of a; mountaineer : 
A face wiUi glttdness overspread ! 
Soft smiles, by human kincmess bred !• 
And seemliness complete, that sways* 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
l^ith no restraint bul svveYi ^as ^.i^iioga^ 
From quick and eagex vSft\\:m^^ 
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Of thouffhts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of EngUsh speech : 
A bondage sweetly brook'd, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating yp against the wind. 

What hand but would a ^rland cull 
For thee, who art so beautiful % 
Oh liappy pleasure ! here to dwell 
3eside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A shepherd^ thou a shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More hke a grave reality : 
Thou art tp me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea : and I would have 
Some claim' upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighbourhood, 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 
Th^ father, anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
foy have I had ; and, going hence, 
I bear a:w;ay my recompense. 
In spots lil^e these it is we prize 
Our memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
Then why should I be loath to stir f 
I feel this place was made for her ; 
To give new pleasure like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loath, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland girl ! from thee to part | 
For I, methinks, till I grow old. 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, thjB cabin small. 
The lake, the bay, the waterfaHi ' 

And thee, the spirit ot t\iem «2I\\ 
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TASBOW VMTISITID. 

From Stuling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell'd ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell'd ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my "winsome Marrow,** 
" Whate'er betide, well turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow,** 

" Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selhng, 
Go back to Yarrow, *tis their own«- 
Each maiden to her dwelling ! 
On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow : 
But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

" There's Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 

Both lying right before us ; 

And Dry^rough, where, with chiming Tweed, 

The Lintwfaites sing in chorus ; 

There's pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made bUthe with plough and harrow : 

Why throw away a needful day 

To go in sealrch of Yarrow % 

" What's Yarrow but a river bare. 

That glides the dark hills under t 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wmider." 

Strange words they seem'd, of slight and seom ; 

My truelove sigh'd for sorrow ; 

And look'd me in the face, to think 

I thuB could speak of Yairow ! • 



ii 
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** Oh ! green," said I, " are Yarrow's holmSf 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing !^ 
'Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,' 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path and open strath, 
We'll wander Scotland through ; 
But, though so near,, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

" Let beeves and homebred kine partake 
The sweets of Bummill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them ; will not go 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough, if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

** Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it ; 
We have a vision of our own-^ 
Ah ! why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
Well keep Uiem, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're thero, although 'tis fair, 
'Twill be another Yarrow ! 

" If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly ; 
Should we be loath to stir from home. 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
'Twill sooth us in our sorrow. 
That earth has something yet to show, 
^e bonny holms of Yarrow !" 

Dd3 
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THB SOLITARY UAPBR. 

Bbbold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitanr Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself. 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh listen ! for the vale profounui 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary baoda 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
s Among Arabian sands : 
Such thrilling voice wa9 never heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings t 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more bumble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day % 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her sinking at her w<Nrk, 
And o'er the sickle bending t 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And when I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore, 
I«ong after it was heard no more. 
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▲ P0Vr*8 IPITAFH. 

Abt thou a statesman, in the van 
Of public business trained and bred % 
First learn to love one living man. 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead. 

A lawyer art thou ! draw not nigh : 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenne^ of that practised eyie. 
The hai^ess of that sallow face. 

Art thou a man of purple cheer ! 
A rosy man, right plump to see I 
Approach; yet, doctor, not too near: 
This grave no cu;^on js for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 
A soldier, and no man of chaff I 
Welcome ! but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant's staff. 

Physician art thou ? One, all eyes, 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and bptanize 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wrapp'd closely in thy sensual fleece, 
Oh, turn aside, and take, I pray, 
That he below may rest in peace. 
That abject thing, thy soi4, away ! 

A moralist perchance appears; 
Led, Heaven knows how ! to this poor sod : 
And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 
Himself his world and his own God ; 

One to whose smooth-rubb*d sotd oan elteg 
Nor form nor feeling, great nor small ; 
A reasoning, self-si&cing thing. 
An intellectual all-in-all I 
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Shut close the door ; press dow^ ^e latch ; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy wat(^ 
^ear this unprofitable dust. 

But who is he, with modest looks. 
And clad in homely russet brown! 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

• 

He is retired as noontide dew,' 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He wiU seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hiU and valley, he has view'd ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart ; 
The harvest of a quiet eye. 
That l^rQods and sleeps on his own hearty 

But he is weak ; both man and boy 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might ei^oy 
The th|ngs which other? undeistand. 

€ome hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breakinff wave I 
Here stretch thy body at fuU lengUi, 
jpr buUd thy house upon this frave. 



tUOIAC tTANIAS. 



I WA9 thy neigUMwr once, thou rugged pile ! 
Four suiQmer weeks I dwelt in sight of tl^ee : 
I saw thee every day : and all the while 
yjby form was sleiepmg oxi a. %\aaay sea. 
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So pore the sky, so quiet was the air! 
So uke, so very hke, was day to day ! 
Whene'er I look'd, thy image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never pass'd away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seem'd no sleep; 
No mood, which season takes away or brings : 
I could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 

Ah ! then, if mine had been the painter's hand,. 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The Ught that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary pile, 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

A picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart. 
Such picture would I at that time have made : 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 
A faith, a trust that could not be betray'd. 

So once it would have been : 'tis so no more : 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone which notlung can restore : 
A deep distress hath humanized my soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind 
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* 

Then, Beaumont, friend ! who would haye beeii the 

friend, 
If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 
This work of thine 1 blame not, but commend; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

Oh, *tis a passionate work ! yet wise and well; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That hulk, which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! 

Aq4 m^ 1^^^ cjistle, stan<}inff hfi|:e subUme, 
1 love to see the look with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling anpour of old time, 
Tha lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling wave** 

Farewell ! farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Roused in a dream at distance from the kind I 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied, for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
(Such sights, or worse, as are before me here : 
Not without hopiB we suifer and we mourQi. 



TT 



SONG AT THB FBAST OF BBOUOHAK GA8TLB. 

HiOH in the breathless hall the minstrel sate. 
And Emont's murmur mingled with the song. 
The words of ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent long. 

" From town to town, from tower to tower. 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 
Her thirty years of winter past. 
The red rose is revived at last ; 
She lifts her head for endless spring, 
Fat eferlasting bloaaoipix^ • 
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Both roses flourish, red and white. 
In love and sisterly delight 
l*he two that were at strife are blended/^ 
And all old troubles now are ended. 
Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
yfho is the flower of Lancaster } 
Behold her, how she smiles to-day 
On this great throng, this bright array! 
Fair greeting doth she send to tUl, 
From every comer of the hall ; 
But chiefly from above thef board, 
Where sits in state otdr rightful lord, 
A Cliflbrd to his own restored ! 

m 

''They came with banner,- spear, and shield^ 
And it was proved in Bosworth fields 
Not long the avenger was withstood ; 
Earth helpM him with the cry of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed angels crown'd the right. 
Loud voice the land has uttered forth, 
We loudest in the faithfid North : 
Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring» 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
l*he glory of Uieir loyalty. 

" HoVir glad is Skipton at this houifi \ 
^Though she is but a lonely tower. 
To vacancy and silence left ; 
Of all her |[uardian sons beitft-^ 
IQiiffht, squire, or yeoman,* page or ffroom,' 
We nave them at the feast of Brougham. 
How glad Pendragon--4houeh the sleep 
Of years be on her ! She wall reap 

taste. of this great j^easure, viewing*- 
in a dream, her own renewing. 

Bjoiced is Brough, right glad, I deenif- 
Beside her little humUe stream ; 
And she that keepeth watch and^^x^ 
Her statelier £den?& coux«e Xq %?asa^\ 
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They both are ha{^y at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely tower r 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair house by Emont's side. 
This day distinguished without peer^ 
To see her master and to cheer — 
Him, and his lady mother dear ! 

<< Oh! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was bom : 
Give her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant die ! 
Swords that are with slaughter wild 
* Hunt the mother and the diild. 
Who wiH take them from the light T 
Yonder is a man in sight : 
Yonder is a house, but where % 
No, tiiey must not enter there. 
To the caves and to the brooks, 
To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 
' BlissM Mary, mother mild, 
' Maid and mother undefiled. 
Save a mother and her child ! 

" Now who is he that bounds with joy 
I On Carrock^s side, a shepherd boy 1 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can this be he who hi&er came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 
O'er whom such thankfiil tears were shed 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread ! 
Grod loves the child ; and God hath wiU'd 
Tha^ those dear words should be fulfili'df 
The lady's words, when forced away, 
The last she to her babe did say : 
* My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 
J may not be *, but resi itXiCi^^t^V 
For lonrly shepSieTd's Me S& \)^X^^ 
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** Alas ! when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 
The boy must part from Mosedale's grores, 
And leave Blencathara's rugged coves, 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 
Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be tum'd to heaviness and fear. 
Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ! 
Hear it, good man, old in days ! 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distressed ; 
Among thy branches safe he lay, 
And he was free to sport and play, 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 

'* A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong. 
No life is good, no pleasure long : 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was a happy youth, 
And thankful through a weary time, 
That brought him up to manhood's prime* 
Again he wanders forth at will. 
And tends a flock from hill to hill : 
His garb is humble ; ne'er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd-grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strength and state ! 
Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee, 
And a cheerful company. 
That leam'd of him submisstve ways. 
And comforted his private days. 
To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear. 
The eagle, lord of , land and sea, 
Stoop'd down to pay him fealty ; 
And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale Tam did^Bi\» o\i\Qsek\ 
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The pair were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 
They moved about in open sight, 
To and fro, for his delight. 
He knew the rocks which angels haunt 
On the mountains visitant ; 
He hath kenn'd them taking wing : 
And the caves where faeries sing 
He hath enter'd ; and been told 
By voices how men Uved of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
Face of thing that is to be ; 
And, if men report him right, 
He could whisper words of might. 
Now another day is come, 
, Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; 
' Quell the Scot,' exclaims the lance : 
* Bear me to the heart of France,' 
Is the longing of the shield ; 
Tell thy name, thou trepibling field ; 
Field of death, wherever thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day, and mighty hour. 
When our shepherd, in his power, 
M aiPd and horsed, with lance and sword. 
To his ancestors restored 
Like a reappearing star. 
Like a glory from afar. 
First sludl head the flock of war !" 

Alas ! the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed. 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go. 
Was soften'd into feeling, sootVd, and tamed. 
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Love had he found in huts where poor men li^ ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and riUs, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
" The good Lord Cliiford" was the name he bore. 



Thomas Campbell. 1777. 

prom *' thb plbasurbs of hope.'' 

At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye. 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliflfs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
'TIS distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discover'd scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 
Xan Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated hour \ 



♦/ 
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Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of man, 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold an image to the view, 
'Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heavenly ligbt 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight : 
Thine is the charm of Life's bewilder'd way. 
That calls each slumbering passion into playl 
Waked by thy touch, 1 see the sister band, 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command. 
And hy where'er thy mandate bids them steei^ 
To Pleasure's path, or Glory's bright career. 

Primeval Hope, the A6nian muses say. 
When man and Nature moum'd their first decay; 
When every form of death, and every wo. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When Murder bared her arni, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banish'd from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 
All, tdi forsook the friendless, guilty mind. 
But Hope, the charmer, linger'd still behind. 

Thus, while EUjah's burning wheels prepare ^ ^ 
From Carmel's heights to sweep the fields of air» 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropp'd on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every wo ; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour, 
The wayworn pilgrim seeks thy summer bow'r; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 
What viewless forms th' ^oUan organ play. 
And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thou^t 
away ! • 

A^gel of hfe ! thy gUttering wings explore 
Earth's Joneliest bouii(i&, ^xkdi oc^^s wildest ahore. 
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Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark, careering o'er unfathom'd fields ; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
Where Andes, giant of the western star. 
With meteor-standard to the winds unfurlM, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world ! 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer 
smiles 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles : 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow. 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft, across the wave's tumultuous roar, 
The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm. 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds the shatter'd bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul ; 
His native hills, that rise in happier clime^, 
Tlie grot, that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail. 
His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossom'd vale, 
Rush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face. 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture speaking tear, 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear ! 
While, long neglected, but at length caress'd, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest ; 
Points to the master's eyes, where'er they roaniy 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour, 
Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power ; 

£b2 
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To thee the heart its trembling homage 3deld8, 
. On stormy floods and camage-coverM fields, 
WKen front to front the banner'd hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 
When all is still on death's devoted soil. 
The march- worn soldier mingles for the toil ; 
As rings his gUttering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum ! 
• ••••••• 

Propitious power ! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of Hymenean joy ; 
When doom'd to poverty's sequester'd dell, 
The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 
Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame, 
Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same; 
Oh, there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile bestow. 
And chase the pangs that worth should never know; 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more. 
Tell that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father's wrongs, and shield his latter age. 
What though for him no Hybla sweets distil, 
Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; 
Tell that, when silent years have pass'd away, 
That when his eyes grow dim, his tresses gray. 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field. 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath ; 
Tell that, while Love's spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 
Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleepis, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her filumbenng cloiidmxlti v^m\N^ ^-^es^ 
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And weaves a sonff of melancholy joy : . 

*' Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh, that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 

Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 

In form and soul ; but, ah ! more bless'd than he ! 

Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 

Shall sooth his aching heart for all the past ; 

With many a smile my solitude repay. 

And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

" And say, when summoned from the world and 
thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree. 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 
And sooth my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind ; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love and all my wo 1" 

So speaks Affection ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath learn'd to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity or a smile of love. 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care. 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer, 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear- 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while 
At ev^ artless tear and every smile ! 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 

In joyous youth, what soul hath never kna^9n&. 
Thought, feeling, taste« 1aaitaomQ«» x^ "to wapaN 
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Who hath not paused while Beauty^s pensive eye 
Ask'd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not ownM, with rapture-smitten frame. 
The power of grace, the magic of a name 1 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Torneo's hoary brow ! 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never failed, 
In self-adoring pride securely maiPd : 
But triumph not, ye peace-enamour*d few ! 
Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwelt with you ! 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene 
Where Rapture utter'd vows, and wept between ; 
'Tis yours, unmoved, to sever and to meet ; 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet ! 

Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ? 
No ; the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy, 
And Fear and Sorrow fan the fire of Joy ! 
And say, without our hopes, without our fears. 
Without the home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh ! what were man 1 a world without a sun. 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden*s rosy bower ! 
In vain the viewless seraph lingering there. 
At starry midnight charm'd the silent air ; 
In vain the wild-bird carolPd on the steep, 
To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep ; 
In vain, to sooth the solitary shade. 
Aerial notes in mingling measure play'd; 
The summer wind, that shook the spangled tree. 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ; 
Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
A.nd still the stranger wist not where to stra/. 
The world was sad ! the garden was a wild ! 
And man, the hermit, sighed — till woman smiled ! 

True, the sad power to ^ewetoxsks hearts may bring 
Delirious anguish on Yus &erv "v^Vu^s 
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Barred from delight by Fate's untimely hand, 
By wealthless lot or pitiless command ; 
Or doomM to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile of 'lYiumph or the frown of Scorn ; 
While Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded Uke the morning dew ; 
Peace may depart, and life and nature seem 
A barren path, a wildness, and a dream ! 

But can the noble mind for ever brood, 
The willmg victim of a weary mood, 
On heartless cares that squander life away. 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day t 
Shame to the coward thought that e'er betray'd 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade ! 
If Hope's creative spirit cannot raise 
One trophy sacred to thy future dajrs, 
Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy, shrine 
Of hopeless love to murmur and repine ! 
But, should a sigh of milder mood express 
Thy heart- warm wishes, true to happmess, 
Should Heaven's fair harbinger delight to pour 
Her blissful visions on thy pensive hour, 
No tear to blot thy memory's pictured page, 
No fears but such as fancy can assuage : 
Though thy wild heart some hapless hour may miss 
The peaceful tenour of unvaried Wiss 
(For love pursues an ever-devious race, 
True to the winding lineaments of grace). 
Yet still may Hope her taUsman employ 
To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy, 
And all her kindred energies impart. 
That bum the brightest in the purest heart. 

When first the Rhodian's mimic art array'd 
The Queen of Beauty in her Cyprian shade, 
The happy master mingled on his piece 
Each kK)k that charm'd him in the fair of Greece. 
To faultless Nature true, he stole a grace 
From every finer form and sweeter fajce% 



i 
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And as he sojoumM on the ^gean isles, 
Woo^d all their love, and treasured all their smiles; 
Then glowM the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 
And mortal charms seem'd heavenly when combined ! 
Love on the picture smiled ! Expression poured 
Her mingling spirit there, and Greece adored ! 

So thy fair hand, enamoured Fancy ! gleans 
The treasured pictures of a thousand scenes ; 
Thy pencil traces on the lover's thought 
Some cottage home, from towns and toil remote, 
Where love and lore may claim alternate Hours, 
With Peace imbosom'd in IdaUan bowers ! 
Remote from busy Life's bewilder'd way. 
O'er all his heart shall Taste and Beauty sway ! 
Free on the sunny slope or winding shore. 
With hermit steps to wander and adore ! 
There shall he love, when genial mom appears, 
Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears. 
To watch the brightening roses of the sky. 
And muse on Nature with a poet's eye ! 
And when the sun's last splendour Ughts the deep. 
The woods and waves, and murmuring winds asleep ; 
When fairy harps th' Hesperian planet hail. 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale. 
His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell ; 
Where mouldering piles and forests intervene, 
Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 
No circUng hills his ravish'd eye to bound. 
Heaven, Earth, and Ocean blazing all around. 

The mooh is up, the watch-tower dimly bums, 
And down the vale his sober step returns ; 
But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 
The still swt5et fall of music far away ; 
And oft he lingers from his home a while 
To watch the dying notes ! and start, and smile ! 

Let Winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
Tbe darkemng world, and tempesX-Vtc]i>aJcAft^d<a«9 ! 
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Though boundless snows the witherM heath deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the stonUy 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
With mental Ught the melancholy day ! 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er, 
The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore, - 
How bright the fagots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall ! 

How bless'd he names, in Love's familiar tone. 
The kind, fair friend, by nature mark'd his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind, 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since Anna's empire o'er his heart began ! 
Since first he call'd her his before the holy man! 

Above, below, in ocean, earth, and sky, 
Thy fairy worlds. Imagination, lie. 
And Hope attends, companion of the wav, 
Thy dream by night, thy visions of the day ! 
In yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the year ; 
In those unmeasured worlds, she bids thee tell, 
Pure from their God, created millions dwell, 
Whose names and natures, unreveal'd below, 
We yet shall learn, and wonder as we know ; 
For, as lona's saint, a giant form. 
Throned on her towers, conversing with the storm 
(When o'er each Runic altar, weed-entwined, 
The vesper-clock tolls mournful to the wind). 
Counts every wave- worn isle and mountain hoar, 
From Kilda to the green lerne's shore ; 
So, when thy pure and renovated mind 
This perishable dust hath left behind. 
Thy seraph eye shall count the starry train. 
Like distant isles imbosom'd in the main ; 
Rapt to the shrine where motion first began. 
And light and Ufe in mingling torrent ran ; 
From whence each bright rotimdity waa VM^^^^ 
The throne of God ! the center ol >i)&jb ^^i^\ 
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Unfading Hope ! when lifers last embers bam, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour — 
Oh 1 then thy kingdom comes, immortal Power ! « 
What though each spark of earthborn rapture fly 
"the quivering Up, pale cheek, and closing eye 1 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day ; 
Then, then the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phcenix-spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep, enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twiUght of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell'd by the sun, 
Where Time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom'd shades and viewless spheres 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and call'd u^on his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith ! awake, arise, illume 
The^dread unknovm, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly,, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day I 
The strife is o'er ; the pangs of Nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze. 
On besLvenly winds tl[iaX^9i£\.\v<&T to the sky^ 
float the 0weet totkea oi s.'Us^itvistfSisidki y 
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Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
BetMehem's shepherds in the lonely vale, 
When*Jordan hushM his waves, and micbight still 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion Hill ! 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
"Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum, 
And doomed, like thee, to travel and return. 
Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wheels and adamantine car ; 
From planet whirPd to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ! 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurPd 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the w6rld ; 
And o'er the path by mortal never trod, 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ! 

Oh ! lives there, Heaven, beneath thy dread ex- ^ 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, [panse. 

Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; ' 

Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of every trust, 
In joyless union wedded to the dust. 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? 
There live, alas ! of heaven-directed mien, 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee, Man ! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower. 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life and momentary fiie 
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Lights to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean- wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er. 
To night and silence sink for evermore ! 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world and demi-gods of Fame ? 
Is this your triiunph ? this your proud applause. 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this has science searched, on weary wing. 
By shore and sea, each mute and living thing I 
Launched with Iberia's pilot from the steep. 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deepi 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven. 
And wheeled in triumph through the signs of Heaveni 
Oh ! star-eyed Science, hast thou wander'd there, 
To waft us home the message of despair 1 
Then bind the palm, thy sage's brow to suit, 
Of blasted leaf and death-distilling fruit ! 
Ah me ! the laurell'd wreath that Murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and water'd by the widow's tears. 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 
As waves the nightshade round the skeptic's head* 
What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain t 
I smile on death if heavenward Hope remain ! 
But, if the warring winds of Nature's strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life ; 
If Chance awaked, inexorable power. 
This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 
Doom'd o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep. 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep ; 
To know Delight but by her parting smile. 
And toil, and wish, and weep a Uttle while- 
Then melt, ye elements, that form'd in vain 
This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom^ 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tc»nb I 
Truth, ever lovely — since the world began, 
72ie foe of tynntB and the ineiui oi 
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How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing Virtue, pillow'd on the heart ! 
Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder roll'd, 
And that were true which Nature never told, 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field — 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is reveal'd ! 
Oh ! let her read, nor loudly nor elate. 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But, sad as angels for the good man^s sin, 
Weep to recoiS, and blush to give it in ! 



LOCniBL's WABNIN6. ' 

WIZARD. 

LocHiEL ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of CuUpden are scattered in fight. 
They rally, they bleed for their country and crown ; 
Wo, wo to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beat^n bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
'Tis thine, oh GlenuUin ! 'whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watchfire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes attnoming: no rider is there, 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep \ but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword o'er Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go, preach to the coward, thou- death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoovE ol ifiif£pX« 
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WIZARD. 

Ha ! laugh^st thou, Lochiei, my vision to scorn ! 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rush the bold eagle exultingly forth [North,! 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the 
Lo ! the deathshot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast! 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, ull dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiei ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshall'd my dan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their 

breath, 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock! 
I^t him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock j 
But wo to his kindred, and wo to his cause. 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array— 

WIZARD. 

Lochiei ! Lochiei ! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may sesd. 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal; 
Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast x\\&vt &\L<aiiQNTa before. 
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I teU thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 
With Uie bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrati^ 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my 

sight : 
Rise, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
Tis finished. Their thunders are hushM on the 

moors : 
OoUoden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner 1 Where 1 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banish'd, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding iand torn t 
Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling— oh ! Mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering hmbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims ; 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beaty 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gal( 



LOCHIEL. 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in 

their gore. 
Like ocean- weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the deathbed of Fame. 

Ff2 
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Tl MARIIflRt or IHGLAMD. 

Yb mariners of En|;land! 

That guard our native seas, . 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from' every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave ! 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till Danger's troubled night depart. 
And the star oi Pe^.c© teXxxiiv. 



i 
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Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our sonjp; and feast shall flow 

To the mme of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



HOHENLINDKN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sightj 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then hush'd the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolt of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shsdl be a soldier's sepulchre. 



ODI TO THK MBMORT Or BURNS. 

Soul of the poet ! wheresoe'er, 
Reclaimed from earth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality : 
Suspend thy harp in happier sphere, 
And with thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee. 

And fly, like fiends from secret spell. 
Discord and strife at Bums's name, 
Exorcised by his memory ; 
For he was chief of bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame« 
And high delicious revelry. 

And Love's own strain to him was given, 

To warble all its ecstasies 

With Pythian words unsought, unwill'd ; 

Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life's else bitter cup distill'd. 

Who that has melted o'er his lay 
To Mary's soul, in Heaven above 
But pictured sees, in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the livelong day 
That smiled upon their mutual love — 
Who that has felt forgets the song ? 
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Nor skiU'd one flame alone to fan : 
His country's high-soul'd peasantry 
What patriot-pride he taught ! how much 
To weigh the inborn worth of man ! 
And rustic life and poverty 
Grow beautiful beneath his touch. 

Him, in his clay-built cot, the muse 
Entranced, and show'd him all the forms 
Of fairy ligKt and wizard gloom 
(That only gifted poet views). 
The genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shades from Glory's tomb. 

On Bannock Field what thoughts arouse 

The swain whom Burns's song inspires ! 

Beat not his Caledonian veins. 

As o'er the heroic turf he ploughs. 

With all the spirit of his sires. 

And all their scorn of death and chains t 

And see the Scottish exile, tann'd 
By many a far and foreign clime. 
Bend o'er his homeborn verse, and weep 
In memory of his native land. 
With love that scorns the lapse of time, 
And ties that stretch beyond the deep. 

Encamp'd by Indian rivers wild. 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 

In Bums's carol sweet recalls 

The scenes that bless'd him when a child, 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 

Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls. 

Oh deem not, mid this worldly strife. 
An idle art the poet brings ; 
Let high Philosophy control. 
And sages csdm the stream of life, 
'Tis he refines its fountain-springs. 
The nobler passions of the soul. 
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It is the muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling, at the trumpet's breath. 
Rose, thistle, harp ; 'tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of death. 

And thou, young hero, when thy pall 

Is cross'd with mournful sword and plume. 

When pubhc grief begins to fade, 

And only tears of kindred fall, 

Who but the bard shall dress thy tomb, 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade ! 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song I 
That couldst alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page, 
And brand each vice with satire strong ; 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 

Farewell ! and ne'er may Envy dare 
To wring one baneful poison drop 
From, the crush'd laurels of thy bust : 
But, while the lark sings sweet in air. 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop 
To bless the spot th'at holds thy dust. 



THB soldier's DRBAM. 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lo wer'd^ 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in thef sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain. 

At tne dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thhce ere the monaii^ 1 ^i^^Tsv'd U. a^ain. 
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Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 

Twas Autumn ; and sunshine arose on the way ^ 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft [young ; 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 

Then pledged we the winecup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part: 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart; 

Stay, stay with us : rest, thou art weary and worn : 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 

But sorrow return'd with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 



TO THE RAINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that fiU'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dream'd of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow 1 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchaudtment's veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield tYieVx "^"MUb 
To cold, material \awB\ 
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And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green, undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign 1 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 
The first-maide anthem rang, 

On earth deliverd from the deep. 
And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings. 

When, glittering in the freshen'd fields. 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the ty]^ gcovr i^^^^tlv a^^ 
That first spoike peac^X-oxoMv* 
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▼ALIDIOtORY STANZAS TO J. P. EIMBLI. 

Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 
Whose image brought th' heroic age 

Revived to Fancy's view. 
Like fields refresh'd with dewy light 

When the sun smiles his last, 
Thy parting presence makes more bright 

Our memory of the past ; 
And memory conjures feelings up 

That wine or music need not swell, 
As high we lift the festal cup 

To Kemble — fare thee well ! 

His was the spell o'er hearts 

Which only acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts. 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of Time. 
But by the mighty actor brought. 

Illusion's perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought. 

And Sculpture to be dumb. 

Time may again revive. 

But ne'er eclipse the charm. 
When Cato spoke in him alive. 

Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
What soul was not resign'd entire 

To the deep sorrows of the Moor? 
What English heart was not on fire 

With him at Agincourl 
And yet a majesty possess'd 

His transport's most impetuous tone. 
And to each passion of his breast 

The Graces gave their zone. 
Vol. 11.^0 o 
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High were the task — ^too high, 
Ye conscious bosoms here ! 
In words to paint your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear ; 
But who forgets that white, discrowned head, . 

Those bursts of Reason^s half-extinguished glare; 
Those tears upon Cordelia^s bosom shed, 
In doubt more touching than despair, 
If 'twas reality he felt ! 

Had Shakspeare's self amid you been, 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumphed to have seen ! 

And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddons's auxiliar power 

And sister magic came. 
Together at the Muse's side 

The tragic paragons had grown : 
They were the chfldren of her pride. 

The columns of her throne ; 
And undivided favour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause. 
Save for the gallantry of man 

In lovelier woman's cause. 

Fair as some classic dome. 

Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble's spirit was the home 

Of genius and of taste : 
Taste, like the silent dial's power. 

That, when supernal hght is given. 
Can measure inspiration's hour. 

And teU its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct. 

His mind survey'd the tragic page* 
And what the actor could effect, 

The scholar could presage. 
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These were his traits of worth : - 

And must we lose them now ! 
And shall the scene no more show forth 

His sternly-pleasing brow ! 
Alas ! the moral brings a tear ! 

'Tis all a transient hour below ; 
And we that would detain thee here, 

Ourselves as fleetly go ! 
Yet shall our latest age 

This parting scene review ; 
Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 



80NO TO THK IVENINO STAR. 

Star that bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary labourer free ! 
If any star shed peace, His thou 

That send'st it from above. 
Appearing when Heaven^s breath and brow 

Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 
While the landscape's odours nse. 
While far-off lowing herds are heard. 

And songs, when toil is done, 
From cottages whose smoke unstirred 

Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 

Of thrilling vows thou art. 
Too delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart. 
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* 



THK BKE0H-TSEK*8 PBTITIOIT. 

Oh leave this barren spot to me ! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
Tliough bush or floweret never grow 
My dark, un warming shade below ; 
Nor summer bud perfume the dew 
Of rosy blush or yellow hue ; 
Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-bom, 
My green and glossy leaves adorn ; 
Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
Th' ambrosial amber of the hive ; 
Yet leave this barren spot to me : 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 

Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude. 
Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture made ; 
And on my trunk's surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 
Oh ! by the sighs of gentle sound. 
First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 
By all that Love has whisper'd here, 
Or Beauty heard with ravish'd ear ; 
As Love's own altar honour me. 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 



CAROLINE. 



I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
I'll teach my grotto green to be, 

Ajid sing my true love, all below 
The holly bower aivd tovt^^-\x^^. 
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There all his wild-wood sweets to bring, 
The sweet south wind shall wander by^ 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

Come to my close and clustering bower, 

Thou spirit of a milder clime, 
Fresh with the dews of fryiit and flower, 

Of mountain-heath and moory thyme. 

With all thy rural echoes come, 

Sweet comrade of the rosy day, 
Wafting the wild bee's gentle hum. 

Or cuckoo's plaintive roundelay. 

Where'er thy morning breath has play'd, 

Whatever isles of ocean fann'd, 
Come to my blossom-woven shade, 

Thou wandering wind of fairy land. 

For sure, from some enchanted isle. 
Where Heaven and Love their sabbath holdf 

Where pure and happy spirits smile. 
Of beauty's fairest, brightest mould ; 

From some green Eden of the deep, 
Where Pleasure's sigh alone is heaved. 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endear'd, undoubting, undeceived ; 

From some sweet paradise afar. 
Thy music wanders, distant, lost ; 

Where Nature lights her leading star, 
And love is never, never cross'd. 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 
If back thy rosy feet should roam. 

To revel with the cloudless Hours 
In Nature^s more propitious hocae* 
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Name to thy loved Elysian groves, 
That o'er enchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than cherub loves, 
And let the name be Caroline. 



FIELD FLOWERS. 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you. 

For ye waft me to summers of old. 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm. 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made music that sweeten'd the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell. 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 

Ev'n now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 

Can the wild water-lily restore ! 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 

In the vetches that tangled their shore ! 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stagOf 
With the visions of youth, to teNmX. tk^ «j|gi^ 
And I wish you to grow on my \»\sfe. 
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STi^NZAS TO PAINTING. 

Oh thou by whose expressive art 
Her perfect image Nature sees 

In union with the Graces start, 
And sweeter by reflection please ! 

In whose creative hand the hues 
Fresh from yon orient rainbow shine ; 

I bless thee, Promethean Muse ! 
And call thee brightest of the Nine ! 

Possessing more than vocal power, 
Persuasive more than poet's tongue ; 

Whose lineage, in a raptured hour. 
From Love, the sire of Nature, sprung. 

Does Hope her high possession meet ? 

Is Joy triumphant. Sorrow flown ? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremour sweet, 

When all we love is all our own. 

But oh ! thou pulse of pleasure dear. 
Slow throbbing, cold, t feel thee part ; 

Lone absence plants a pang severe, 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. 

Then for a beam of joy to light 
In Memory's sad and wakeful eye ! 

Or banish from the noon^ of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 

Shall song its witching cadence roll 1 
Yea, even the tenderest air repeat, 

That breathed when soul was knit to souly 
And heart to heart responsive beat ? 

What visions rise ! to charm, to melt ! 

The lost, the loved, the dead are near! 
Oh, hush that strain, too deeply felt ! 

Ajod cease that solace^ too ^"s^^V 
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But thou serenely silent art ! 

By Heaven and Love was taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 

The sacred image of a friend. 

All is not lost ! if, yet possessed, 
To me that sweet memorial shine : 

If close and closer to my hreast 
I hold that idol all divine. 

Or, gazing through luxurious tears. 
Melt o'er the loved, departed form, 

Till Death's cold bosom half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit warm. 

She looks ! she lives ! this tranced hour 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem 

Than sparkles on the throne of power. 
Or glory's wealthy diadem. 

Yes, Genius, yes ! thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my soul has given, 

Where Beauty's canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heavexL 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled. 
Thy soft'ning, sweet'ning tints restore , 

For thou canst give us back the dead, 
E'en in the loveliest looks they wore. 

Then bless'd be Nature's guardian muse, 
Whose hand her perish'd grace redeems! 

Whose tablet of a thousand hues 
The mirror of creation seems. 

From Love began thy high descent ; 

And lovers, charm'd by gifts of tlune, 
Shall bless thee mutely eloquent. 

And call thee bng^teftt of the Nine ! 
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DIBOK OF WALLACE. 

They lighted a taper at the dead of night, 

And chanted their holiest hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright, 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 
And the Lady of Elderslie wept for her lord, 

When a deathwateh beat in her lonely room, 
When her curtain had shook of its own accord. 
And the raven had flapp'd at her window-boaurd, 

To tell of her warrior's doom ! 

• 

" Now sing you the death-song, and loudly pray 

For the soul of my knight so dear ; 
And call me a widow this wretched day. 

Since the warning of God is here ! 
For nightmares ride on my strangled sleep : 

The lord of my bosom is doom'd to die : 
His valorous heart they have wounded deep. 
And the blood-red tears shall his country weep, 

For WaUace of Elderslie !" 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 

Ere the loud matin-bell was rung. 
That a trumpet of death on an English tower 

Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 
When his dungeon light looked dim and red 

On the highborn blood of a martyr slain, 
No anthem was sung at his holy deathbed. 
No weeping was there when his bosom bled. 

And his heart was rent in twain ! 

Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And the hosts of a thousand were scattered like deer 

At the blast of the hunter's horn ; 
When he strode on the wreck of ea.c\vNff^\L-l^NMgjB^.^^^ 
With the yellow-haix'd c\v\^fe ol\vv%^iaSx^^^^;v 
For bis lance was not s\vweT'^ owXv^wtX «t ^^^ 
And the sword that seem'd ftX. tot «xc?K«a%^^^ 
Was light in his terrible YissA^ 
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Yet bleeding and bound, though her Wallace wight 

For his long-loved country die, 
The bugle ne^er sung to a braver knight 

Than Wallace of Elderslie ! 
But the dav of his gloiy shall never depart, 

His head unentomb'd shall with gloiy be balm'd, 
From its blood-streaming altar his spirit shall start : 
Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was never embalmed ! 



HALLOWKD GROUND. 

What^s hallowed ground 1 Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 
Unscourged by Superstition^s rod 

To bow the knee % 

That's hallowed ground — where, moum'd and missed, 

The Ups repose our love has kiss'd ; 

But whereas their memory's mansion 1 Is't 

Yon churchyard's bowers ? 
No ! in ourselves their souls exist, 

A part of ours. 

A kiss can consecrate the ground 

Where mated hearts are mutual bound : 

The spot where love's first links were wound, 

That ne'er are riven, 
Lb hallow'd down to earth's profound. 

And up to heaven ! 

For time makes all but true love old ; 
The burning thougYits lYvaX ihftu were told 
Ban molten still in memoTj''^ mws5L^\ 

And will not cooV, 
Unta the heart itself be co\^ 
Id Lethe^s pool. 
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"What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
•Tis not the sculptured piles you heap ! 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or Genii twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb. 

But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind ; 

And is he dead whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die. 

Is't death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He's dead alone that lacks her light ! 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws : 
What can alone ennoble fight? 

A noble cause ! 

Give that ! and welcome War to brace 

Her drums ! and rend Heaven's reeking space! 

The colours planted face to face, 

The charging cheer, ' 
Though Death's pale horse lead on, the chase 

Shall still be dear. 

And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven! — bbt Heaven rebukes my zeall 
The cause of Truth and human weal, 

Oh God above ! 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To Peace and Love. 

Peace, Love ! the cherubim, that join 
Their spread wings o'er Devotion's shrine : 
Prayers sound in vain, and temples shine» 

Where they are not •. 
The heart alone can iaa!&e ^\svci& 

Eeligion^s spot. 
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To incantations dost thou trast, 
And pompous rites in domes august T 
See mouldering stones and metaL's rust 

Belie the vaunt, 
That man can bless one pile of dust 

With chime or chant. 

The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man ! 
Thy temples— creeds themselves grow wan! 
But there^s a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 
Thy faith, that bigots dare not ban — 

Its space is Heaven ! 

Its roof star-pictured Nature's ceiling, 
Where, trancing the rapt spirif s feelmg. 
And God himself to man revealing, 

The harmonious spheres 
Make music, though unheard their pealing 

By mortal ears. 

Fair stars ! are not your beings pure T 
Can sin, can death your worlds obscure ? 
Else why so swell the thoughts at your 

Aspect above ? 
Ye must be Heavens that make us sure 

Of heavenly love ! 

And in your harmony sublime 
I read the doom of distant time ; 
That man's regenerate soul from crime 

Shall yet oe drawn, 
And reason on his mortal clime 

Immortal dawn. 

What's hallow'd ground 1 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! 
Peace I Independence ! Truth ! go forth 
-Earth's compass'd towxv^; 
And your high-prieslhoo^L sYi^Yi las^^ «Ki^ 
All hallow'd groii^d. 

TUB liSD* 



